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it Ileevier gauge guns do not make their best patterns 


hort of 30 or 40 yards. (See diagram above.) The 12 
gauge throws more shot, but throws it in a more com 
t cluster. Therefore, if a hit is made at lesser dis 





the chances are that the game will be mutilated 


Keener sport with the 20 gauge gun 
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Model 12, weighs no more than 6 lbs. Its balance is perfect 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


NOTE:— Repeater Shells won the Grand American Handicap. John Dean Henry of Elkhart, 
Ind., who took first honors at the Nineteenth Grand American Handicap Trapshooting 
Tournament, used Winchester Repeater shells to win the classic match. Mrs. A. H. 

Imert of Chicago, who made the high score for ladies, also used Winchester shells. 


The Winchester 2 
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Both Ends are Business Ends 


Look at both ends of the shells that you buy. 
It is not. only important that you get your 
favorite shell, but also that it is loaded with 
your favorite powder. It is not enough to look 
at the base—look at the wad end too, to. be sure 
that your shells are loaded with one of the 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 
POWDERS. 


Many experienced sportsmen use Hercules 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders exclusively. Use 
them yourself and you will benefit by their 
uniform quality. They are as dependable as 
old friends. They always give high velocity 
with light recoil, always burn clean and give 
even patterns. 


Don’t take chances with a powder that may 
vary in quality. Shoot the powders that you 
know are dependable. 


The 14 standard shells listed at the left may be 


bought loaded with a Hercules Powder. Select 


your favorite, but be sure to look on the box 
for the name, Infallible or ‘‘E.C.”’ 


HERCULE S POWDER, CoO. 


85 W. llth Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Help Prevent It 


No—You may never have seen anything like it, a crate of quail shipped to market. But you 
will see it many times over if the market-hunters have their way. And how much quail will 
be left in the covers for you! 


You can help prevent— forever—un-sportsmanlike, wholesale slaughtering of game by joining the 


American Game 
Protective Association 


The basic idea of this organization is ‘‘Sport for You believe in the things we stand for. Then join 
Sport’s Sake.”’ We want to increase game by setting our organization. 
aside sanctuaries where game birds may breed un- 
disturbed at all times, through the establishment of 
state game farms by means of which public covers 
may be stocked. 


The magazines whose names are printed at the left 
of the coupon below are heartily in sympathy with 
our work. You owe them your support. Sign the 


We want to protect game by organizing trapping and coupon and send it to us teday with your check to 
shooting of the vermin that yearly destroy millions of cover a subscription to one of these magazines plus 
game birds and animals, and by combating the com- 50c for a year’s membership in the American Game 


mercial interests that are trying, on the weak plea of 
food shortage, to force the repeal of protective laws 
and slaughter game for the market. 


Protective Association. 


A handsome copy of the Sportsman’s Creed is sent 











It’s up to you. to every new member. 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Outdoor Life. THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviated) 

Gentlemen: 

I enclose a check for $....-..-..-- to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below for I believe that a sportsman should 
one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). . . 

1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Publication Price, including 2. Never ki!l wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

Draw Regular one year’s member- 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
circle around Subscription ship in American and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners aad 
wanted Association also their feelings. 

De a ee alike iiss eat ee $3.50 5, Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

Pe BOE DUE iccndctekd onendeanogs | ae oe ‘ oman 2.50 6. Never be a fish hog. 

Michigan Sportsman _....--.-...--- RT pet m Sas on ee 7, Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 

SONED GRONIIION | 6 ecisccccnccmacc mms i ees FERS SIE 1.75 by refusing to purchase trophies. 

Outdoor Life nig taiscaval eatiaelatoni 4 aa satelaat 2.50 8, Study and record the natural history of game species ia 

eters Beek — Race once nnnicccnncs Be Seenbeees Bis 2.50 the interests of science. 

RIOR BROW 6 inc eek cicntndndncnes EE endedbaenaeebains. saa 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 





Uf you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Signed 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. Address ._...-- 
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Ruptured ? 





Throw Away Your Truss! 





For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You—We Have Told 
You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the Only Truly 
Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture Is the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance—and That It Is 





Sent On Trial to Prove It 


If vou have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
we have our greatest success. Send 
attached coupon today and we will sen] 
you free our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our Appliance and 
giving you prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and were cured. 
It is instant relief when all others fail. 
Remember, we use no salves, no_har- 
ness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say 
is true. You are the judge and once hav- 
ing seen our illustrated book and read it 
you will be as enthusiastic as our hun- 
dreds of patients whose letters you can 
also read. Fill out free coupon below 
and mail today. It’s well worth your 
time whether you try our Appliance or 
not. 


Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to know that I have been ruptured six 
years and have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times I did not know I had it 
on; it just adapted itself to the shape of 
the body and seemed to be a part of the 
body, as it clung to the spot, no matter 
what position I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 


_ance and wear it. They would certainly 


never regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself 
I will say a good word for your Appli- 
ance, and also the honorable way in 
which you deal with ruptured people. It 
is a pleasure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 
80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cured in Six Months After 


18 Years 
Hinton, Ky. 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I never wore the Appliance a minute over 
six months and was cured sound and well 
and [I want to say no man ever did any 
harder work than I did while I was using it 
—I hauled 40 perch of rock, too big for any 
man to lift. 

I was ruptured 18 years and words cannot 
tell how thankful I am. Use my name if you 
like. 

Yours sincerely, 
RUFUS FIELDS, R. R. No. 1. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


©. B Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
elaim for the little boy and more, for it 
eured him sound and well. Let him wear it 
for about a year in all, although it cured 
him 3 months after he had begun to wear it. 
We had tried several other remedies and got 











The Above is C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the 
Appliance. Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of 


Rupture Over 30 Years Ago and Pat- 
ented the Appliance from His 
Personal Experience. If Rup- 
tured, Write Today to the 
Brooks Appliance Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


no\relief, and I shall certainly recommend it 
to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 
Yours respectfully, 
WM. PATTERSON. 
No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, O. 


“Results are Marvelous” 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I tried all kinds of trusses 
without any relief until I bought your Ap- 
pliance. 

The results are marvelous, and I praise 
God that you may live long and prosper, and 
may help suffering humanity as you did me. 

You can use this letter as you think best 
and I will answer any inquiry that is made 
with a stamped envelope enclosed. 

My age is 65 vears. Yours very truly, 

V. C. JUMP, 180 Linden Ave., 
Middletown, N. Y. 











Child Cased im Pour Month 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 

Gentlemen :—The baby’s rupture is alto- 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, and 
we are so thankful to you. If we could only 
have known of it sooner our little boy would 
not have had to suffer near as much as he 
did. He wore your brace a little over four 
months and has not worn it now for six 
weeks. Yours very truly, 

ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 





1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and in 
it are embodied the principles that in 
ventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rub- 
ber it clings closely to the body, yet nev 
er blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber 
some or ungainly. 


cr 


5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the 
least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years of 
dealing with the public, and our prices 
are so reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in 
sending free coupon today. 


Remember 





We send our Appliance on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are to be the judge. 
Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 








Free 
Information 
Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
102B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap- 
per your illustrated book and full infor 
mation about your Appliance for the cure 
of rupture. 


a deedchawid a dacad deme wae db eeaded 
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Experiences With Bears 


Did you ever try catching and 
tying a grizzly cub along about June, 
when said cub is somewhere around 
four months old? If you want a real 
man’s job you might try it. 

In the spring of 1891 I helped rope 
and hog-tie a grizzly cub. Two of us, 
we’l mounted too, ran the brute for 
three miles over rough country before 
we could get a rope on him. Even 
after that we found that he kept us 
pretty busy before we had him se- 
cured. After this my experiences in 
capturing cubs were confined entirely 
to black and brown bears. One of 
these, a yearling past, in spite of his 
strength and size, did not put up half 
the fight that the grizzly cub showed. 

In the spring of 1916, that June I 
had for a bear hunt a New York sports- 
woman who was desirous of securing 
two cubs, one for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History ané the other 
for the London Zoo. Ordinarily I con- 
sider it unsportsmanlike to molest the 
female with young; so a mother bear 
with cubs is seldom disturbed by me 
while out with bear parties. I may 
say that this is the only bear with 
cubs that I have had a hand in killing 
for many years. But circumstances al- 
ter cases; and as the premature death 
of the mother is absolutely necessary 
to the capture of her cubs, Mother 
Bruin’s execution was decreed before 
camp was even reached. 

On the second day of our hunt we 
came upon a bear with three cubs. 
This was better luck than we had 
counted on, and we immediately began 
to plan the fate of the third cub. 

We at once killed a horse for bear 
bait and placed it in the most advan- 
tageous vosition—for ourselves. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated I will ex- 
plain: The hunter locates a good look- 
ing bear country. Then he locates a 
bear runway, the path that the bear 
Vill naturally travel in passing thru the 
country. Finally he places his bait in 
the spot along this runway where the 
bear will be exposed, while the hunt- 
ers are to the windward and hidden 
among the rocks, in timber, or behind 
a “blind,’—trees cut down to conceal 
their movements, 

So far, so good. We knew from the 
signs that this was the range of our 
particular bear, and that the bait was 
most attractively located. But altho 
we occasionally found fresh tracks, not 
once did the bear approach the bait we 
had set out. We could see where she 


Text and Photographs by 


Ned W. Frost 


had been grubbing for roots and nib- 
bling the first green buds and shoots; 
but our perfectly good bait was scorned. 
She would pass within a hundred feet 
of it, and turn away to obtain half a 
dozen tiny leaves from some rosebush 
or willow. 

Right here let me say that I have 
been asked if it is not detrimental to 
hunt with bear bait in the spring, as 
the females with young cubs are so lia- 
ble to approach the meat and be killed. 
It is my belief that such is not the 
case. In all my experiences I have 


never known of a bear with young cubs 
to eat meat if there was any other food 
to be had. Apparently Nature has en- 
dowed the mother with the instinct to 
avoid flesh while suckling her cubs. 
Roots and beds are her chief food until 
ants and other insects come; but until 
the second spring, when the cubs are 
yearlings, she will not approach a bait. 
By that time the cubs have also be 
come carnivorous animals, and will eat 
anything a grown bear will eat. 

Altho there were two other bears 
that came to feed on our bait, one of 














“THE WARRIOR.” NOW IN LONDON ZOO. 


NOTICE ABSENCE OF TEETH, ALL STRIPPED OUT 


ON CHAIN 
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THE BEAR IS NATURALLY A DAINTY EATER. 











THE MOTHER GRIZZLY AND HER SLAYER. 
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THE CUB’S FIRST ACT ON FINDING HER MOTHER’S DRIED SKIN, TWO WEEKS OLD. 


which we got, the mother bear steered 
clear of it. After about ten days of this 
program we finally located her with her 
cubs on tke opposite side of the cafion 
in a favorable place for still hunting. 
For two hours we watched them as 
they played about on the sunny slope. 
They are the funniest little things im- 
aginable. They would wrestle and 
tumble about like so many puppies. 
They would scramble to their feet and 
bex one another’s ears. Just like so 
many children, one would get the worst 
of it, and would run ki-yi-ing at the top 
of his voice to his mother, who abso- 
lutely ignored him. Then soon another 
one would get the worst end of the deal 
and would flee to headquarters. But 
aside from feeding them she paid no 
attention to them and left them to fight 
their own battles with each other. But 
like the proverbial quarrelsome couple, 
let an outsider interfere and her atti- 
tude would change, we fancied. It was 
interesting, indeed, to watch the fam- 
ily, but as it was getting late, we de- 
cided to put an end to the career of the 
mother if possible. So we circled 
around to windward, still unseen by the 
bears, and after one shot from Miss 
L’s .280 Ross, the great animal sank 
to the ground dead. At the report of 
the gun, the three cubs vanished into 
the tall timber. We spent the rest of 
the day in skinning out the carcass and 
getting the hide back to camp. 

Our next proposition was to capture 
the three cubs. Remembering the ex- 
perience of the previous encounter with 
grizzly cubs, I decided to take steps to 
protect my anatomy so far as possible 
from the claws of the animals. I first 
put on cotton flannel gloves, then a 
pair of heavy buckskins over them; 
and with a good leather-sleeved jacket 
I imagined I had fairly good protection 
from claws and teeth. We had killed 
the mother on a steep, rough mountain 
side, seamed with many deep little 
canons. The first run I got on one 
of the three cubs was a downhill go 
into one of these gulches. If you can 
surprise a cub and get him up a tree, 
the cub is yours without argument. We 
didn’t. The little rascal tore down that 
side hill with me after him, and just 
as we reached the bottom I had him. 
Unfortunately in the pile up we made 
at the bottom of the gully, amid boul- 
ders, brush and dead timber, I lost my 
hold on his leg. For one awful mo- 
ment I received more bites to the 
square second of time than anyone ever 
did before, I am sure, and Ursus Hor- 
ribilis Minor got an uphill go on me 
that put me out of the running. No 
two-legged animal can go uphill with 
a four-legged one. 

Next day we located the cubs, and 
my friend George, whose legs reach 
nearly to his shoulder blades, surprised 
the trio on a hillside and started them 
downhill. Again the only thing we ac 
complished was to pile up on them and 
nearly tramp the life out of a couple 
of them, when as before they made an 
uphill getaway. On the following day 
I had the same experience; but in des 
peration kept on, up over a small ridge 
downhill about three hundred yards 
with the cub leading a full twenty. M) 
hopes were nil, but I vowed to keep 
on, no matter what happened. Then 
all at once it happened. The cub 
slipped on a wet boulder and turned 
about three summersaults, landing 
with her back downhill and wedged un 
der an old dead log with many 
branches which impeded her so that 
before she could regain her feet I fell 
headlong and breathless, on top of her 
































SHORTY, THE SKIN OF “MOTHER,” AND 
THE CUB. 


The baby bear recognizes its mother by scent, 
and is cuddling into the fur with plaintive cries 
for comfort and protection. 


My strength was almost gone for a 
few seconds, my wind entirely so, but 
with about forty pounds of grizzly cub 
to handle I could not take time to re- 
cover. That little animal gave me the 
busiest and most uncomfortable time 
of my life, as we mixed it there against 
that old log. There was not an in- 
stant when she didn’t have at least two 
claws and her teeth working some- 
where on my anatomy; for it took all 
my strength to hold two paws, leav- 
ing the other two and the mouth to 
do their worst. But I could not think 
of turning her loose after having had 
so much trouble in getting hold of one 
of the little devils. A fellow’s mind 
just naturally works on high when dan- 
ger or punishment reaches a certain 
stage. So finally, getting one knee in 
the flank and one on the neck, I was 
able to get the two front paws together 
and tied with a strong leather thong 
which I had brought for that purpose. 
Then it was comparatively easy to get 
a gag into her mouth and tie her four 
feet together. We secured her at camp 
by. a long chain and gradually accus- 
tomed her to us until she would eat 
from our hands and even permit some 
of us to carry her about in our arms. 

Before leaving camp we witnessed 
one of the most pathetic scenes it has 
ever been my lot to behold. The hide 
of the mother bear had been thoroly 
dried, and one day it was taken to the 
rear of the camp where the cub was 
chained. The instant the poor little 
thing caught the familiar scent she 
made a rush for the hide, talking baby 
bear language to it, snuggling down 
nto the soft fur and exhibiting every 
ndication of joy and satisfaction. Her 
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sense of security while nestling close 
to the hide was perfect. It would have 
moved the heart of an Indian to hear 
the pathetic little cries of the cub 
whenever the skin was taken away. 
When it was brought back she would 
burrow into it, clinging with the teeth 
and claws when an attempt was made 
to remove it, even to being lifted clear 
of the ground, as shown in the illus- 
tration. She could not bear to let it 
out of her sight, but would follow on 
the keen run after anyone dragging the 
skin away. I think we all felt like 
brutes when we saw the devotion of the 
tiny captive to her dead mother. 
After several more attempts and 
failures we managed to get hold of one 
of the remaining two. He was without 


question the toughest proposition I ever 
saw wrapped up in skin. 
out every tooth 
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He stripped 
in his head on the 

















POOR LITTLE SISTER 

















“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 


chain; and as far as any of us about 
camp could learn he was fighting or 
growling every hour of the day or night 
for the week or so that we had him 
there. We called him “The Warrior” 
and I believe he carried that title to 
the London Zoo. 

Cub number three is a riddle for 
some future hunter to unravel. No mat- 
ter what our plans were—they did not 
materialize. No. 3 refused to be caught. 
Evidently he was the strongest and 
wisest of the lot, for he was making it 
all right by himself for he had lost his 
mother some two weeks before. The 
day before we left camp I saw fresh 
signs where he had been digging for 
roots. The experiences that he had 
in his infancy with the human animal 
made him a wise bear before he had 
time to be a baby and I imagine that 
the hunter who meets up with him at 
close range now will have some real 
excitement, whether he gets him or not. 

Bears are to me the most interesting 
of all the wild animal life, and judging 
from all the different ideas one sees 
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in print they are both the most inter- 
esting to the average person and the 
least understood by him. Their mating 
season, usual time of denning up, and 
period. of hibernation have all been dis- 
cussed far more ably than I could hope 
to do. Still, if I am allowed the space, 
I should like to express a few of my 
own convictions regarding their habits. 

In all the books I have on the subject 
of natural history the mating time for 
all bears is given as just prior to the 
denning up time. This, I believe, is 
the opinion also of even a great many 
old hunters. But I wish to add my 
voice to those who have already spoken 
thru the pages of Outdoor Life in fa- 
vor of the months of May, June and 
July as the usual mating season. My 
opinion is that the grizzlies mate in 
May and June and the black and brown 
varieties in June and July. To one 
who is yearly with the bear at this 
time of year there are’*so many signs 
on which to base judgment that there 
is little’ room for mistake. 

In this section of Wyoming the griz- 
zlies are the last to den up and the 
last to reappear in the spring. The 
blacks usually den up around October 
20th and the grizzlies some ten days 
or two weeks later. It is seldom that 
we see grizzly signs earlier than May 
10th unless it is some old male who 
for some reason arouses éarly and hits 
for low country. The blacks, on the 
contrary, appear by April 20th. Judg- 
ing from my experience, a late or early 
spring makes no difference in the time 
that the period of hibernation ends. 
Three feet of snow on the level, or bare 
south slopes, Bruin will sleep until his 
usual getting-up-time, just as man 
awakens by habit at the same hour 
every morning. The only difference is, 

















A SCARED LONESOME LITTLE CUB 
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ONE BEAR I MET. 
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DR. AND MRS. McCARTHY. IOWA HUNTERS WHO HAVE KILLED BEAR IN WYOMING. 





that if there is much snow they seek a 
lower country; if it is an early spring 
they go to the higher levels; while they 
range near their denning grounds if 
the weather is normal. This will ex- 
plain why a certain country may be a 
good bear country one year and no good 
at all another. I know that this is con- 
trary to the belief of many who con- 
tend that bear will come out in March 
one year and May the next, according 
to weather conditions, I have yet to 
be convinced of that. 

The thing that has interested me 
most of all is the condition of the bear 
at denning-up time. ‘There seems to be 
a general idea that they eat something 
of a purgative nature to clean out the 
whole digestive tract just before den- 
ning up. On this subject I have read 
several articles, some of which even 
gave the names of certain plants, 
herbs, etc., which would effect this. It 
is my belief that Nature handles this 
situation in a much simpler manner. 
Bruin simply stops eating for several 
days before going into winter quarters. 
I have observed that they pass up meat 
of any kind for perhaps ten days be- 
forehand, and eat only sparingly of a 
few berries, pifion nuts, etc., until the 
last few days when they eat nothing 
at all. This gives the system a chance 
to clean out thoroly. The stomach wall 
contracts into a solid mass, the whole 
digestive system assumes much _ the 
same appearance, and is as clean as if 
it had been rinsed out’ with a hose. 
This seems to be the right condition 
for them to enter the long sleep, as 
there is no waste from the system at 
all. On coming out in the spring they 
are apparently as fat as on denning up. 
It seems, however, the substance of 
this fat has been consumed to a great 
extent, as it melts away very fast on 
their moving out in the spring. Also, 
it seems to be watery and streaked 
with little fine blood vessels in the 
spring, whereas in the fall it is very 
firm and white without the least trace 
of veins. Undoubtedly it is from this 
sort of nourishment that the animal 
heat is kept up during the long hiber- 
nating period. 

When the bear first comes out in the 
spring he is in no condition to eat 
heavily. Outside of a few buds, roots, 
etc., he eats very little, and until the 
digestive organs get back to normal, 
Ursus will not touch meat. 

In comparison to its weight, the griz- . 
zly exhibits more strength than any 
other of the wild animals. Here is an 
instance which illustrates what they 
are capable of. We put out a forty- 
two-pound trap with a log for toggle 
which was all that two of us could 
possibly carry for a few yards. An 
old male with trap and toggle took to 
the swift waters of the Shoshone at a 
time in the spring when it would swing 
a horse anywhere. We gave up our 
bear and trap for lost, for it looked im- 
possible for any living thing to survive 
that raging torrent with something: 
like 400 pounds of trap and toggle 
anchored to one leg. But a few days 
later, when a cool spell had reduced 
the flood so we could pick a _ wide 
stretch of the river, we crossed and 
went up the opposite bank to where 
the bear had disappeared. There we 
discovered the trail of our bear. He 
had crossed that swift stream without 
drifting down with the current as much 
as a good strong saddle horse would 
have done. We trailed him for half a 
mile, and finally found him tangled up 
in the timber where his impediments 
had proved too much for him. This is 
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A BEAR LIKES DELICATE TID-BITS. 


without doubt the most remarkable 
demonstration of brute strength that 
has ever come under my observation. 

Once I ran across a small black bear 
unexpectedly, and the only gun I had 

















A .22 S. & W. REVOLVER. 


“This is the smallest bear gun I ever used 
successfully on bear without the aid of dogs or 
trap. A .22 S. & W. revolver. Note on the little 
finger the tiny cartridge it uses.’ 





was a little half-pouna .22 caliber Smith 
& Wesson revolver; really, just a lady’s 
toy gun. But I opened up on him, and 
may be I only stung him to death; 
anyway he died. I have forgotten just 
where I hit him, or how many times, 
as I did not save the skin, because on 
closer inspection I saw the hide was 
in bad condition. But because of the 
toy gun that killed him, I stuffed that 
bear’s head, and today it hangs over our 
fireplace. However, I by no means 
recommend using a revolver on bears, 
be it .22 or .45 caliber, as it might 
practically amount to suicide. The .22 
incident was just a happy chance. 


Note:—In the near future we ex- 
pect to publish an exceedingly inter- 
esting account of Mr. Frost’s encoun- 
ter with a huge, vicious grizzly one 
night in Yellowstone Park.—Editor. 














THE CAMPERS. 


The campers of the mountains, 
They run the canyon length, 
They climb the walls where danger 
calls, 
And laugh to feel their strength. 
They lift their arms in gladness, 
And gird themselves with might, 
And gr their wedge to the highest 
e 
These een of the light. 





But we who live in houses, 
And mope in cells confined, 
We do not dare the open air, 
To live as God designed. 
We burrow deep in cilies, 
Whose smoke shuts out the sun, 
Life’s laws defy, grow pale and die, 
In the walls of Babylon. 


God mentions just one city, 
The one we've never seen, 
And many tears and hopes and fears 
Lie deep and dark between. 
Jerusalem, the Golden! 
It may be fair and fit, 
When He alone has hewed its stone, 
And helped to fashion it. 


Jehovah loved the outdoors, 
And that's the reason why, 
He fashioned trees and lakes and 
seas, 
All canopied with sky. 
He passed the gates of Sodom, 
Disdained its pride and sham, 
And paused to eat and bathe His feet, 
In the tents of Abraham. 


Charles Wallace Gipson. 


























PACKING OVER THE DIVIDE ON A MAY BEAR HUNT IN WYOMING. 
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Goddesses of the unt 


No. 1—Mrs. Fred'k K. Burnham of Martinez, Calif., and a 
grizzly killed by her in the Cassiar District of British Colum- 
bia. Mrs. Burnham also killed other beautiful specimens of 
big game on this trip as well as on other trips taken in the 
company of her husband. 


No. 2—Katherine M. Whitted of Yonkers, N. Y., who, 
while she has killed big game and other kinds of game and 
fish, yet says she loves the creatures of the wild better living 
than dead. She expects, therefore, to hunt them henceforth 
with the camera instead of with the gun. 


No. 3—Mrs. Fred Bradford Ellsworth of Chicago, IIl., 
whose hobby is big sea fishing. She always accompanies her 
husband on his fishing excursions to Florida and other sea fish- 
ing resorts. She is here shown with a 6 ft. 3'4 in. tarpon 
caught at Aransas Pass, Texas, on a 6 oz. lip rod‘ and 9-thread 
line. 


No. 4—Mrs. Mason Phelps of Illinois and her splendid 
moose, killed while on a hunting trip in Alaska. Mrs. Phelps 
is a good shot at big game, having brought down this immense 
animal with one shot from her rifle. 


No. 5—Mrs. Robert A. Worstall of Evanston, Ill., shown 
with a 27-lb. Atlantic salmon caughi by her in New Bruns- 
wick—the largest salmon ever caught on the Tobique River by 
a woman. Time of fight, 2 hours. 


No. 6—Mrs. R. W. Earle of New York, and a beautiful 
specimen of sheep brought down by her, while on a big game 
hunting trip in company with her husband in the Cassiar Moun- 
tains of British Columbia. Mrs. Earle also brought to bag 
other beautiful specimens of big game on that trip. She is 
shown here with her Indian guide. 


No. 7—Mrs. Dolores Bruce of Philadelphia, Pa., and fox 
killed by her in Southern New Jersey. Mrs. Bruce is a great 
lover of beautiful guns and has several medals won by her at 
blue rock shooting. She has a number of trophies of game 
animals as a result of her hunting prowess. 


No. 8—Mrs. Gus Peret of Yoncalla, Ore., who takes many 
pilgrimages into the hunting country with her husband. She is 
here shown with two deer killed by her on such a trip. Mrs. 
Peret takes to the woods much as a duck to the water, and 
loves the outdoor life. 
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Left to right: 


where we found the rams. 


Browder, Young, Murie, ‘Hubrick, Dyer. 
hunting for mountain sheep; the first two days of our hunt and the first mountain sheep that any of us had ever seen. 
On the side of the basin were a great many ewes and lambs, but no rams. 


OUR CAMP IN SKOLAI BASIN. 


The third day at Basin Camp while we were cleaning scalps. 


Shows the result of two days’ 
The high mountain to the right is 


These seven sheep were killed close along the edge of 


the glacier that comes down the valley between the high mountain on the right and the mountains on the left, as shown in the picture. 


On the Glacier Trail 


Following along the general course of 
the Chitina River we passed over an 
uninteresting plateau just south of the 
Wrangell Mountains for several hours. 
At noon we had a good fifty-cent meal 
where some box cars were stopped and 
a construction crew at work. We ar- 
rived at the little town of McCarthy 
(our outfitting point) at 2 p. m. This 
is a mining town located at the foot 
of the Kennicott Glacier (railroad sta- 
tion, Shushanna Junction), about five 
miles from Kennicott, where the great 
Jumbo and Bonanza copper mines are 
located, where they keep about $40,- 
000,000 worth of copper ore blocked 
out at all times. This is a very rich, 
high grade ore, running about 70% cop- 
per. The town consists of several 
stores, about the same number of Sa- 
loons, a few restaurants and is typical 
of the frontier town of Western Texas 
during the eighties. We were met by 
Captain J. P. Hubrick, our guide, and 
Mr. Harvey, representing W. W. Har- 
vey Co., with whom we had arranged 
for horses. However, Mr. Harvey had 
sold out his stock to Mr. J. H. Murie, 
who had assumed Mr. Harvey’s part of 
the contract about supplying horses. 


Chapter 1I—The Hunt Begins 


W. T. Young 


All of our supplies had been purchased 
in Seattle, shipped ahead and had been 
received by our guide and Mr. Murie, 
who had everything packed in good 
shape ready for the trail except getting 
our personal clothes, bedding and so 
forth ready. This was soon gotten in 
shape and all ready early the next 
morning. 

August the 25th found us up early 
dressed for the trail, our store clothes 
packed and all personal odds and ends, 
cameras, films and so forth packed. 
After much pow-wow and figuring ow- 
ing to the scarcity of horses, which we 
could not hire, we decided to pack all 
our supplies, and those that did not 
have saddle horses could walk. When 
packed we checked up and found that 
our party consisted of the four hunt- 
ers named in the first chapter, J. P. 
Hubrick, guide; J. H. Murie and his 
efficient assistant, Mickie Gallaher, in 
charge of the horses and packing, and 
W. T. Sato, our excellent Japanese 
cook, together with sixteen horses and 
three Airedale pups that belonged to 
Captain Hubrick. The horses, with few 
exceptions, were good strong pack and 
saddle horses, some of which had con- 


siderable history attached and I think 
worthy of mention. There was Jerry, 
the last of the Copper River horses of 
the many they shipped to that region 
in 1908, 1909 and 1910, during the con- 
struction of the Copper River Railroad. 
Big Tail, Cyclone, Eagle, Pup, Snip, Sa- 
ten, Matilda and Billikens were U. S. G. 
boundary line survey horses. All ex- 
cept Eagle had been twice to the Arctic 
Ocean on that survey, Eagle having 
made one trip. Birdie, Dynamite and 
Nellie were Canadian Government sur- 
vey horses which had also made trips 
to the Arctic Ocean. Eagle was a fine 
gray pack horse, and regardless of his 
years at packing, he had to be blind- 
folded every morning when the pack 
was being placed and would often try 
to buck it off. However, after the dia- 
mond was fastened he had little chance 
of getting the pack off. Saten, an- 
other light gray horse, was strong and 
a fine pack animal, but absolutely re- 
fused to be ridden. He had sense like 
a man and it did not make any differ- 
ence where you went he would try to 
follow, especially on the trail when 
crossing the glaciers. Taken as 4a 
whole, the horses were fine, excepting 





one or two, and they were handled in 
an excellent manner by Mr. Murie and 
his efficient assistant, Mickie Gallaher. 

All packs were placed by 9 a. m. 
With Mickie as pilot, we crossed the 
wooden bridge over McCarthy Creek 
and headed up over the Scur Dough 
Hill trail. This trail is often almost 
impassable due to the character of the 
soil and the melting of the ice under 
the ground, but fortunately at this time 
was in fair condition and we succeeded 
in passing over without getting any of 
our horses down. At 1 p. m. we ar- 
rived at Shorty Guinn’s cabin on the 
Nizina River. The river was pretty 
full, being a glacial stream, a mile or 
more in width, broken up into numer- 
ous channels of very muddy cold wa- 
ter, quicksand in places; when up it 
is bad crossing. When Mickie with 
Sato up behind started across the sec- 
ond channel his horse struck quick 
sand and all went down together, but 
the sand was not deep and all came 
up with Sato losing his “lid” and all 
well soaked with ice’ cold water. After 
testing out each channel as we came 
to it we found good crossings and fol- 
lowed up the Nizina River to Clear 
Creek, where we camped that night. 
We thought that we would get trout 
in Clear Creek, but they evidently had 
been informed of our approach and 
beat it for unknown places. During the 
evening and until late we could hear 
the heavy blasting, like distant thun- 
der, up Dan Creek, where they were 
blowing up big rocks so they would 
pass over the riffles in the sluice 
troughs. Early in the afternoon gnats 
and mosquitoes were very bad but later 
they disappeared. At 8:15 the next 
morning we were packed and headed 
up the east bank of the Nizina River, 
crossing the Chittistone at its mouth 
near Spruce Point Camp, an old road 
house, where pork and beans were 
served at $2.50 per plate during the 
Shushanna gold rush. We _ recrossed 
the Nizina River owing to the river 
hugging the bluff on the east bank. 
Just as we were crossing we discov- 
ered two goats on the cliffs along the 
west side, the first game that we had 
seen on the trip, tho there are numer- 
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CROSS THE WHITE ICE, NIZINA GLACIER. 


A typical glacier view. 


ous goats and sheep ranging on the 
cliffs around the mouth of the Chitti- 
stone. We traveled between the walls 
along the Nizina all day, many of which 
were snow capped, and the last few 
miles below the Nizina Glacier the ver- 
tical walls extend down to the bed of 
the stream. We kept a watchful eye 
up the river towards the foot of the 
Nizina Glacier to see the first signs of 
any break in Skolai Lake, as we were 
informed the lake was high and liable 
to break at any time. They claim the 
lake breaks every year at varying 
periods, depending on weather condi- 
tions and amount of water behind the 
glacier. This lake is formed by the 
Nizina Glacier jamming against the 
mountain, thus forming an ice dam, 
and when the water gets to sufficient 
height to lift up the end of the glacier 
it breaks under and floods the entire 
river below with a wall of water about 
one mile wide and several feet high, 
passing down between vertical wails. 
Should a pack train get caught in this 
gorge there is no chance to get it out, 
nor is there any way to get around this 
passage, so one always feels relieved 
when getting thru this dangerous place 
if the lake is high and liable to break. 

After reaching the glacier we _ fol- 
lowed between it and the mountain till 


Finger Mountain in the distance. 


Sato (cook) leading; J. H. Murie riding. 


we reached McCloud’s Camp, where we 
stopped in a little space between the 
glacier and the mountain, having made 
about twenty-eight miles that day. The 
mosquitoes were very bad until after 
sundown, when the cold air from the 
glacier chilled them and put them out 
of commission. Here we had good 
wood and clear water from the moun- 
tain stream, and on the mountain side 
feed for our stock. Glaciers and snow- 
capped mountains on all sides made it 
a beautiful camp site, 

The next morning we were late get- 
ting off as we did not hurry. Immedi- 
ately after leaving camp we _ started 
across the Nizina Glacier. This was 
our first experience with glacial travel 
and all were anxious to know just how 
they looked when on them. Glaciers 
are composed of two principal parts, 
the moraine and the white ice. The 
moraines are those portions of the im- 
mense rivers of ice that grind against 
the sides of the mountains, plowing up 
dirt, rocks, etc., which cover the ice 
in depth from a few inches to a few 
feet. The moraine portion is badly 
broken up and the strata of ice lie in 
all directions, thus forming rough and 
broken small ice mountains, around 
which the trail winds thru the small 
valleys, making it awful rough travel- 
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PORTION 


OF THE SEVEN SISTERS. BASIN 


CAMP. 


Sheep Mountain on the right, the Seven Sister Mountains on the left, and the glacier in the valley between, all form one of the finest views I have ever 


seen. 


of which can be seen in the picture, the scene is magnificent. 


This was just west of our camp, and when the sun rises and the shadows and reflected lights shine on the glaciers round the Seven Sisters, a portion 
The mountain to the right is about five miles from where this picture was taken. 
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CREVASSE IN THE 


NIZINA GLACIER. 


Pack train waiting while another small crevasse could be filled up so that we could pass the pack 


train over. 
them. 
these places. 


ing. The moraines extend along both 
sides of the glacier and some times 
near the center, depending on whether 
or not the glacier is formed by one or 
more ice rivers flowing together. The 
Nizina Glacier is formed by three main 
glaciers, thus making four moraines 
and three strips of white ice where we 
crossed. In crossing it is necessary 
to get away from the end of the glacier 
as it is usually very rough where it 
has been breaking off and where many 
bad crevasses are found. At times we 
would have to stop and fill small 
cracks in order to pass the pack train 
over. Often long detours are necessary 
to pass around large crevasses and 
great care must be taken to keep 
horses from getting too near pot-holes 
and cracks as they are liable to slip 
in, thus losing the horse and his pack. 
Numerous streams of clear water flow 
over the top of the ice till they find 
some pot-hole or large crack into which 
they pour with a mighty roar as the 
water finds its way to the bottom, be- 
ing dashed from side to side by the 
ever changing strata of ice. Some of 
these pot-holes are beautiful with all 
the rainbow colors displayed in the 
clear glare ice below. However, these 
pot-holes must be approached with cau- 
tion for should you slip and fall in, it 
is all off and practically no chance to 
even recover the body, as the holes go 
to the bottom and are often more than 
a thousand feet deep. 

The trip over the Nizina I would not 
consider dangerous when judgment is 
used, or difficult, tho it takes about 
five hours to cross. The trip is full of 
interest with beautiful mountains sur- 
rounding. In places we follow streams 
where they cut their way thru the ice 
ridges; at other times climb small ice 
mountains, some of which are so steep 
that steps must be cut so the horses 
can get toe holds. At other places nar- 
row back bones must be passed where 
a mis-step would land a horse in a hole 
or crevasse out of which it would be 
impossible to get the horse, and some- 
times difficult to recover the pack. 
While crossing the white ice a fine 
view can be gotten of Finger Mountain 
to the north and many other high peaks 
of the Wrangell Range. After crossing 
the glacier we arrived at Clark’s Camp 
about 2 p. m., where it was necessary 
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These crevasses are sometimes deep and wide, making necessary long detours to get around 
We had to be very careful with the horses to keep them from getting near and sliding into 


to stop, as it was too far to make the 
next horse feed that day. After ar- 
ranging our camp we went out looking 
over the mountains, hoping to see 
game as it is a good location for bear 
and sheep on the sides of the moun- 
tains but we sighted nothing and re- 
turned to camp, spending a pleasant 
evening free from mosquitoes. Our 
camp was near the upper end of Skolai 
Lake, with its many beautiful icebergs, 
and looking up the valley we could get 
a glimpse of the mountains surround- 
ing Skolai Pass. 

We got a fairly early start the next 
morning. Some walked ahead, hoping 
to get a chance at a bear or sheep 
along the trail, as often bears are found 
along the trail while going thru the 
pass, especially near Frederika Glacier, 
as that appears to be one of their main 
crossings; besides we saw plenty of 
berries in that vicinity. The big mo- 
raine south of Skolai Creek at Fred- 
erika has good bear feed on it. Noth- 
ing was sighted before we _ reached 
Frederika, and as I had remained with 
the pack train during the forenoon, I 
decided to ride ahead with Cap. to see 





if we could locate some sheep near the 
Skolai Basin, as we expected to make 
our first stop for hunting at that point. 

We arrived at the Basin about 3 p. 
m. and followed the trail near the foot 
of Castle Mountain to the east of camp. 
We soon located several sheep, sev- 
eral of which we believed to be rams, 
but they were too far away and too 
high to start after that late in the day. 
We counted sixteen in sight at one 
time at different places on Castle Moun- 
tain. We could also see sheep low 
down on the mountain west of camp 
across Skolai Creek on what we called 
Sheep Mountain, and just across the 
glacier from the Seven Sisters. Sko- 
lai Basin Camp is near the head of 
Skolai Creek where it comes out from 
under a portion of Russell Glacier. It 
is a glacial lake, very muddy, surround- 
ed by high snow-covered mountains. 
To the west is a series of seven peaks 
almost exactly alike; these we called 
the Seven Sisters. Between each peak 
is a blue ice glacier extending down 
into the valley and connecting with the 
main glacier below which lies in a 
semi-circle around Sheep Mountain, 
which is a high rocky mountain hav- 
ing vertical walls toward the south and 
west; the top and north sides are cov- 
ered with snow and ice. Toward the 
east is Castle Mountain with its castel- 
ated peak extending up some 5000 feet 
above the basin. To the north is the 
high range forming the eastern portion 
of the Wrangell Mountains. Skolai 
Creek flows almost west and looking 
down the valley you can see the main 
ice fields of the Wrangell Mountains. 
No one but a John Muir could begin 
to give you any idea of the beauty of 
these mountains and glaciers. It is 
worth the trip to Alaska to go east 
from Basin Camp and get upon the 
foothill about 1,000 feet above the lake 
early in the morning and watch the col- 
ors come and go on the cheeks of the 
Seven Sisters as the sun begins to play 
peek-a-boo around old Castle Mountain 
and kiss the faces of the Seven Sisters, 
together with the blue ice glaciers that 
lie between each on and connecting 
with the white snow bonnets over their 
heads, all in a semi-circle facing the 


bright snow-covered top of Sheep 
Mountain. 
While sitting there admiring the 


prettiest scenery in the world, you 
can also see with the naked eye numer- 

















ON THE RUSSELL GLACIER. 
Just as we were starting on the moraines between Castle Mountain near our basin camp on the 


main body of the Russell Glacier. 


Toward the right hand edge of the picture are shown broken slides 


of ice where it breaks along the edge of the mountain. 
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BRINGING IN FIREWOOD AT SKOLAI BASIN 


CAMP. 


As we were above timber line, no wood was to be had in the vicinity except willow roots and brush. 


This is how we brought it to camp. 
Fork Island, six miles away. 


ous bands of ovis dalli peacefully feed- 
ing near the foot of Sheep Mountain, 
in fact, down at the very bottom 
against the glacier in the valley. The 
atmosphere is so clear you think you 
can step over and get your rams and 
return in a few minutes. But when 
you cross the valley and work your 
way around the edge of the moraine 
you will find you have traveled sev- 
eral miles. 

During the night it was stormy and 
the next morning the snow came much 
lower on the sides of the mountains, 
with now and then a cloud covering 
the tops of the mountains as a small 
snow storm would lash around the high 
peaks; then the sun would burst out 
and drive the clouds away, only to be 
covered again by another wave of 
clouds that would charge the peaks. 
These waves would come up from the 
coast, wave following wave, and ap- 
peared to fight a great battle against 
the peaks that surround Skolai Pass, 
and usually they would be torn to 
pieces. This is a great battle ground 
of the elements. It is nearly always 
stormy on the south side of the pass, 
and clear on the north as the moun- 
tains change the climate entirely. Sko- 
lai being the lowest pass in this sec- 
tion, it appears that the winds funnel 
thru Skolai and bring all the storms up 
from the coast, where they wear them- 
selves out against the mountains and 
appear to rise, for as soon as you cross 
the Russell Glacier and get on the 
north side you encounter an entirely 
different climate from what one finds 
on the south side. 

The morning was cool, and our party 
divided, Jim and Joe going west across 
Skolai Creek to Sheep Mountain, where 
a large bunch had been sighted from 
our eamp; Lee going southeast around 
Castle Mountain and I east to Castle 
Mountain. After climbing till about 10 
a. m, I succeeded in getting to the low 
conneeting ridge to Castle Mountain, 
thinking I could follow this ridge to 
the edge of Castle Mountain, but the 


Some of the wood we used was packed in on horses from North 


top was so sharp and the side so steep 
it was impossible to follow very far, 
and as 1 was climbing over the sharp 
back-bone five ewes and lambs mount- 
ed the rocks about fifty yards ahead 
of me and stood in beautiful outline 
against the sky watching me for sev- 
eral moments, then bounded gracefully 
away, jumping from rock to rock to- 
wards Castle Mountain. I could see 
numerous rams on the sides of Castle 
Mountain, but it was impossible for me 
to get to them, so was compelled to 
turn west and hunt other sections of 
the range. Towards noon the clouds 
rose, and while it was still windy it 
was a great pleasure to spend the time 
climbing the mountains and admiring 
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their beauty. You could look to.the 
east, and away down the White River 
you could see the dark green spruce; 
off to the southeast the great St. Elias 
Range; to the north and west the high 
peaks of Wrangell Range piling up 
higher and higher. As you look west 
to Mt. Blackburn, Mt. Wrangell stood 
just beyond, but not in sight, it being 
a live volcano. 

After spending several hours admir- 
ing the beauty of my surroundings, I 
worked my way west and followed 
down another ridge towards camp. I 
saw plenty of fresh sheep and bear 
signs but no more game on my side 
of the valley. Arriving at camp late in 
the afternoon I found that Jim and Joe 
had had better success, having found 
several bunches of rams early in the 
morning and low down. In fact, they 
were down almost to the glacier in the 
valley, and after maneuvering for some 
time for positions they opened up and 
secured three nice rams. Lee, like my- 
self, had trouble in getting up Castle 
Mountain, and keeping out of sight of 
the rams that were on the look-out on 
the lower cliffs, as they had sentinels 
well posted on all the approaches avail- 
able. So he, too, gave up and returned 
to camp, not caring to overtax his 
strength on the first day’s hunt. While 
Joe and Jim were returning to camp 
they saw several large bands of sheep 
low down along the mountain range 
north of Skolai Creek on the foot hills 
near the trail. 

After supper we cast lots as to which 
way we would hunt the next day. Jim 
and Lee were to hunt the foot hills 
where they had seen so many that aft- 
ernoon, and Joe and I were to hunt 
the Sheep Mountain, where Joe and 
Jim got their rams that day. 

The next morning several small 
bands of sheep could be seen from 
camp along the low slopes of Sheep 
Mountain, where Joe and I were to 
hunt. As soon as we got breakfast we 
mounted our horses, riding down the 
valley, crossing Skolai Creek and over 
to the edge of the glacier, where our 
horses were turned back, and we went 
on walking, passing around the foot of 
the mountain along the edge of the 
glacier. By half past 8 we were on the 
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sheep range and crawling to the tip 
of a small ridge we looked over and 
about 150 yards below we saw four 
rams, two lying down and two feeding. 
Of the four, two had good heads, one 
being medium and one small. As Joe 
had gotten a ram the day before, he 
very generously let me have the pick 
and first shot. While we were watch- 
ing and discussing the situation, the 
largest ram got up and was standing 
broadside, so I decided to try for him, 
but the ball went high and I made a 
clear miss. They then bunched and 
started down toward the glacier, which 
was not over sixty yards below them. 
Both of us began shooting and the next 
shot I connected with one of the large 
rams and he went down and the other 
three turned and started up the long 
slope towards the cliff with both of us 
shooting. They had gone only a short 
distance when the medium ram 
dropped out and turned down towards 
the glacier, the other two continuing 
up the mountain while Joe and I had 
some fine long range practice; but try 
as we could we were unable to connect 
with the big ram, and they were soon 
mounted on a cliff looking down, watch- 
ing to see what we were going to do. 
We went down and found the cripple 
and Joe put him out of his misery. It 
was impossible to tell which one hit 
the medium ram, but I wanted a small 
head for my collection and Joe agreed 
for me to claim this one. After draw- 
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ing the two we had, on looking the 
cliffs over we saw that several other 
rams had joined those on the look-out, 
having been disturbed by the bombard- 
ment. All were looking below as tho 
they were trying to solve the cause of 
the trouble and at the same time ap- 
parently feeling perfectly safe where 
they were. 

After studying the situation it was 
decided that I would follow up the side 
of the glacier and try and get around 
and above some of the rams, and that 
Joe would go to a point near and sig- 
nal to camp for the horses. After fol- 
lowing the glacier some distance, and 
rounding a point of the mountain and 
climbing for about two hours, I suc- 
ceeded in finding a break in the moun- 
tain that cut off a large portion from 
the main cliffs. As I was following up 
the draw I ran into several small bands 
of sheep and saw some nice rams, but 
they were a little too far for good shoot- 
ing and I believed that by continuing 
I could get above and near some good 
rams on the other side; so kept on till 
I got to the top of the large crevice, 
and when I crawled up to the edge and 
peeped over there was a_ beautiful 
sight. About fifty yards below were 
four fine rams on a little point watch- 
ing Joe down in the valley below. Three 
were lying down and one standing up 
on look-out. After admiring their 
beauty for awhile I decided the one 
standing had the best head, so eased 
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my rifle over. They were so close it 
was almost impossible to miss and al- 
most a shame to not give the animal a 
chance, but the cliffs were high and 
I was afraid he would roll badly, so 
tried to make as dead a shot as possi- 
ble. Altho I gave him a dead shot, 
and he broke his back when he fell, 
he went a little too far to one side and 
started rolling, and it must have been 
more than a thousand feet before he 
stopped. Fortunately he went down a 
small draw with some slide rock most 
all the way down, and not falling more 
than forty or (tifty feet at any one 
time. His horns, while considerably 
chipped, were: not broken, but the flesh 
was ground to pulp. The other three 
dashed off around the point and were 
cut off from the main cliff. Joe was 
down below and watched the ram roll 
down. I went out on the point to see 
the other rams, but could not get close 
to them as they had got down under 
the rim rock out of my sight, and as 
I had my limit (3) of Alaskan sheep, I 
only wanted to play with them, so I 
soon swung around the point and start- 
ed down the draw where my ram had 
rolled. Joe began signalling me vigor- 
ously not to attempt to get down that 
way, but I failed to read his signals 
and kept on. It certainly was a diffi- 
cult climb. In places I had to work the 
crevices in the rock bracing from side 
to side with my gun and feet till I got 
down to the slide rock then I had no 
trouble getting down to where the ram 
had stopped, and found Joe there wait- 
ing for me. We soon skinned out the 
head and started down the slide rock. 
After going some distance we stopped 
to rest and looked back up the moun- 
tain, and there, just under the rim rock 
were the other three rams in plain 
view and about three hundred yards 
above, standing on a little shelf look- 
ing at us. They certainly did look 
pretty. I took a peep thru my 10%- 
power glasses and saw the front sheep 
had a fine head. So Joe decided to 
try a shot at him. Getting a rest over 
a large boulder shooting up at an angle 
of about sixty degrees, taking plenty of 
time he pulled the trigger. At the re- 
port of the rifle the ram wilted and the 
shelf on which he was standing was so 
narrow he failed to stick; rolling off 
he fell about seventy-five feet and hit 
a shelf about six or eight feet wide on 
a slope of slide rock. Bouncing off this 
he came down thru the air, turning over 
and over, falling about 700 or 800 feet 
without touching a thing, landing on 
the slide rock about fifty feet from 
the face of the cliff. To our amaze- 
ment, when he hit, he exploded as tho 
he had been feeding on dynamite, and 
again to our surprise, when we went 
over to where the remains were about 
all we could find was the head and 
neck and legs hanging on by smatl 
strips of skin. While there were two 
or three cuts on the head and the point 
of one horn was considerably cracked, 
we saved enough to make a good mount, 
aud Joe thinks a lot of this head, due 
to the circumstances surrounding the 
killing. Taking this head down to 
where the other sheep were, we were 
joined by Murie and Mickie with pack 
horses and soon loaded the sheep for 
camp, well pleased with our day’s ex- 
perience. Jim and Lee hunted all day, 
finding’ plenty of sheep, but all ewes 
and lambs. Cap. was with them also. 
(To be continued in next number.) 








Architecture of Ancient Arizona 


Scattered over the deserts and thru 
the rugged mountains of the great 
Southwest are countless numbers of the 
ruins of what were once human habi- 
tations, which archaeologists tell us 
antedate the ruined cities of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. In fact, some are so 
bold as to assert that the prehistoric 
Americans built these rough stone 
walls ages before the great cities of 
ancient Rome, Greece and Egypt had 
even been dreamed of. And yet thou- 
sands of Americans have seen the 
ruins of the old world to every one who 
has visited those of his native land. 
There is a reason for this neglect. 
Many of the most inspiring and larg- 
est ruins of America are in remote sec- 
tions, across miles of barren, sandy 
wastes that are little traveled by civi- 
lized man. The pathfinders have 
carved the way, it is true, but the av- 
erage tourist has not yet reached the 
point where he cares to endure the 
hardships of a journey across the desert 
—for the desert gives up its secrets 
only to the strong. 

No section of our country is better 
favored with the ruined homes of the 
ancient Americans than is Arizona. Half 
a century ago, or less, a journey to Ari- 
zona was fraught with more dangers 
and hardships and was more difficult 
than it now is to circle the globe; and 
there was less known about it than is 
known of central Asia at present. But 
now the railroads have brought this 
mysterious land of yesterday to our 
very doors. However, even today there 
are parts of it that are unknown, for 
every year brings records of new dis- 
coveries by some hardy adventurer. 

Arizona is truly a marvelous land. Its 
natural wonders are among the great- 
est in the world, but the wonders of its 
ancient civilization are greater still. 
Who were these mysterious inhabitants 
of this strange region, who built their 
homes far out on the deserts, or high 
up in almost inaccessible places on the 
cliffs of the mountains and cafions, and 
where did they go? Were they the an- 
cestors of the present Indians? These 
are only the initial questions that are 
presented. 

The ruins in the vicinity of Flag- 
staff, in northern Arizona, are, prob- 
ably, more accessible to the average 
tourist than those in any other section 
of the state. They are among the 
most wonderful in that land of many 
wonders, and are almost unknown to 
the traveling public. An occasional 
scientist, wandering cowboy or sheep- 
man have been their only visitors. 

These ruins are of two classes, pueblo 
and cliff. The best preserved groups 
of the pueblo type are found from 
thirty-five to fifty-five miles northeast 
of Flagstaff and on the edge of the 
Painted Desert. Some of the most re- 
markable ruins of this class in all Ari- 
zona are found in a little, rocky cafion 
near a spring, known to the old time 
stockmen of that region as Glore 
spring. On a great flat rock in the 
middle of this cafion stand the ruins of 
an ancient tower, very much like a 
European castle of the middle ages. 
Grim and silent, it has withstood the 
ravages of time remarkably well, and 
no man has yet been able to solve the 
mystery of its past. 

The cafion is shallow at this point 
and the rock upon which these ruins 
stand rises about fifteen feet above the 
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surrounding plain. This base is about 
sixty feet wide and the building form- 
erly covered its entire surface. The 
walls are flush with the rim of rock, 
but about half of the pueblo has fallen. 
That which remains shows a type of 
ancient architecture not found in any 
other section of Arizona. The tallest 
wall is nineteen feet high, but Dr. J. 
W. Fewkes, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, has estimated its original 
height at about twenty-three feet. This 
structure evidently contained three 
stories, as shown by the holes in the 
walls for the floor beams, but most of 
the third story has fallen, Much of 
the other part of the building has long 
since been reduced to a mass of scat- 
tered stones by the warring elements. 

There is no evidence of any doors 





in the outside walls of the section still 
standing, altho there are several open- 
ings connecting the various rooms. 
The entrance was probably by means 
of ladders that could be drawn up on 
the approach of an enemy. This goes 
to show that the structure was perhaps 
used as a fortress by the prehistoric 
inhabitants of this land, or it may have 
been the castle of some ancient ruler 
of that country ages ago. This great 
tower can be seen for many miles 
across the desert, and it has long been 
a landmark for cowboys and prospec- 
tors. 

A short distance up the cafion from 
the pueblo fort or castle are some of 
the most extensive ruins in that sec- 
tion, which shows evidence of great 
age and long occupation, as there are 
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; ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT ARIZONA. 
(1) Section of Walnut Canon. (2) Pueblo Castle Glore Spring. (3) Largest ruin on White Mesa. (4) Pueblo ruin on rim of canon, White Mesa. 
(5) Probably ancient fort on White Mesa. (6) A pueblo chimney in ruins, Glore Spring. (7) Prehistoric reservoir in the desert. (8) Square tower ruin, 
White Mesa. (9) An unknown ruin of the desert. (10) Eastern section of ruins at Glore Spring. (11) Western section of ruins at Glore Spring. 





great quantities of pottery and broken 
metats scattered about. These ruins, 
which are made up of two large build- 
ings connected by a row of rooms, 
stand on a ridge in the center of the 
cafion, It is difficult to determine the 
exact number of rooms that once com- 
posed this pueblo, as many of the walls 
have long since fallen, and only scat- 
tered debris show what was once hu- 
man habitations. Many roof and floor 
beams are scattered about and in one 
place the reeds and clay that formed 
the roof may be seen beneath the rub- 
bish of centuries. 

When first discovered, about thirty 
years ago, by a wandering sheepman 
named Glore, all of the rooms were 
filled with debris. A few years ago 
one apartment was cleared out by Ben- 
jamin Doney, an amateur archaeologist 
from Flagstaff, and the mummified 
body of an infant and the skeleton of 
an animal resembling a monkey were 
found, During this work Mr. Doney al- 
so unearthed a tiny copper bell with 
strange hieroglyphics, which resemble 
the Chinese characters of today, carved 
on the sides. 

The cliff forms one of the walls of 
a room in another section, which shows 
how the ancient architects took advant- 
age of all natural formations in the 
construction of their homes. The floor 
of the upper room is still in place at 
this point. At another logs were used 
to bridge a gap in the natural rock for- 
mation and form a foundation for 
another wall. 

Years ago one of the rooms in this 
section was cleared out by a_ sheep- 
herder, who used it for a camp site, 
and here one of the most peculiar speci- 
mens of pueblo architecture in Arizona 
is found. It is a fireplace, connected 
with a well preserved chimney, which 
rises out of the ruins of another apart- 
ment, 

The same sheepherder who cleared 
this section, built a corral for his flock 
by closing the gaps between the ruin 
and the sides of the canon with a stone 
wall; and in its construction he used a 
number of metats. These are large 
stones upon which corn was ground in- 
to meal, and which may still be seen 
in use at the Hopi pueblos. 

In the cafion below is a large, well 
preserved reservoir, from which the an- 
cient inhabitants obtained their supply 
of water. It is walled with stone and 
banked on the outside with earth and 
is so situated that the water from the 
cafion, which flows only during the 
rainy season, can be turned into it. It 
is almost circular in shape and is about 
50 feet in diameter by 3% feet deep. 
The ancient engineers who built it did 
their work well, for it has withstood 
the rains and floods of centuries, and 
there was about a foot of muddy water 
in the bottom at the time of my visit. 

Scattered up and down the cafion are 
a number of other ruins and in one 
plaee an ancient trail can be traced up 
the rocky sides of the cafion. 

When these ruins were first discov- 
ered by Glore there was a spring near- 
by which was large enough to supply 
water for a band of two hundred rams, 
but at the time of my visit it was al- 
most dried up. ; 

About ten miles north of the ruins 
just described is another group, located 
on a high plateau known locally as the 
White Mesa, from the white limestone 
formation. These ruins are more easily 
reached from Flagstaff as they are only 
about four miles from the Tuba road, 
but they are in a little known region 
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where only wander- 
ing cowboys have 
ventured. 


The largest pueblo 
of this group stands 
on the edge of the 
perpendicular walls 
of a small cafon 
and contains eight 
rooms, only one of 
which has a _ door- 
way level with the 
ground, Dr. Fewkes, 
who once visited the 
place, states that it 
shows some of the 
best aboriginal ma- 
sonry to be found in 
Arizona, Openings 
for the floor beams 
are seen in_ the 
walls, and there 
were originally two 
and possibly three 
stories. The absence 
of doors shows that 
all of the rooms, 
with the exception 
of one, must have 
been entefed by 
means of ladders. 
The one doorway 
which is now seen is 
only about four and 
one-half feet high, 
which goes to prove 
that the ancient in- 
habitants of this 
land must have been 
of small stature. 

One of the most 
curious features in 
connection with this 
ruin is found in 
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the cafion below, 
where a_ horizontal 
crevice is divided 
into a number of 
small compartments by stones set on 
edge. They were formeriy closed by 
flat stone slabs, set in adobe mortar, 
two of which are still in place. Just 
what use was made of these apart- 
ments cannot now be determined, but 
they must have been burial vaults, as 
no graveyard has ever been found in 
that vicinity. This is one of only two 
places in northern Arizona where such 
inclosures have been found, the other 
being near the forest ranger’s cabin at 
Hull tank, one mile from the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado River. 

One of the most interesting ruins in 
this entire region stands on the sum- 
mit of a truncated lava cone, which 
may be seen for many miles across the 
desert. This pueblo is constructed of 
blocks of lava and sandstone, and was 
evidently used as a fortress, It is ad- 
mirably situated for defense, as it is 
protected by high cliffs on all sides ex- 
cept one, making it impossible to cap- 
ture by storm with primitive weapons. 
It is truly a Gibralter of the desert, for 
it would require the siege guns of mod- 
ern times to reduce it. 

The surrounding country can be 
viewed for a long distance from the 
summit of this hill. Miles and miles 
of the great Painted Desert stretch out 
from the foot of the mesa until the 
many colored sands blend with the tur- 
quoise sky in the vast distance, fram- 
ing a picture which once seen is never 
forgotten, Some idea of the number of 
ruins in that locality and the extent of 
the population of the surrounding des- 
ert in ancient times may be gained 
from this fort. While there I counted 
twenty-one ruins, which shows that the 
region must have been pretty well set- 
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tled, but how so many people gained a 
living from that barren land is a mys- 
tery. 

At the foot of this hill is a large vol- 
canic blowout or crater about seventy- 
five feet deep, which forms a natural 
basin or well where water may be 
found during the greater part of the 
year. No doubt, it was the source of 
the water supply for the fort and many 
of the pueblos nearby. 

The source of the water supply for 
the inhabitants of the ruins of the 
White Mesa has always greatly puz- 
zled the Navajo Indians, who inhabit 
the surrounding country, and they tell 
several legends concerning the mys- 
tery. One is to the effect that the peo- 
ple who lived in these pueblos were 
very small and had wings and could 
fly for miles, carrying water in large 
earthen jars on their backs. Another 
kelief is that there was a deep well on 
the White Mesa from which the water 
was obtained. Several cattlemen be- 
lieved this tale and spent considerable 
time searching for it. One man dis- 
covered the walls of a ruin in the bot- 
tom of a small cafion where it had been 
covered by sand that had washed over 
it, and he was so certain that this was 
the mythical well that he dug for about 
twenty feet before he gave up. The 
sink hole near the fort may be the 
crigin of this belief of the ancient well 
among the Indians. 

In a remote section of the bad lands 
of the Little Colorado River and about 
fifteen miles from the ruins just des- 
cribed, are a great number of interest- 
ing pictographs or hieroglyphics that 
very few white men have ever seen. 
They are only a short distance from 
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Tanner crossing, the point at which the 
Flagstaff-Tuba road crosses the Little 
Colorado, but the small cafion in which 
they are located is so concealed among 
the sand hills that it is known to only 
a few cowboys and Indians. I was 
guided there by a comrade, who had 
been born in Arizona and who knew 
every trail of mountain and desert like 
a book, 

Before describing these ancient writ- 
ings I must first mention Tappan 
spring, one of the beauty spots of the 
Painted Desert. In a small basin, hid- 
den away in the bleak, barren bad 
lands, about a mile from the crossing, 
is a large pool of fresh, cool water, at 
the base of a high cliff. It is fed by a 
spring that gushes from a hole thru the 
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and the work was very fresh. This 
region is on the old Navajo trail from 
the Painted Desert to the plains south 
of the Grand Cafion, where the Indians 
in the old hunting days made great 
drives of antelope and deer. 

The ancient picture writings that we 
visited are carved on the smooth, per- 
pendicular walls of a small cafion, 
about thirty-five feet deep by 100 feet 
wide, which is a death trap during the 
rainy season. It was dry at the time 
of our visit, but only the day before a 
raging torrent, fed by a storm far out 
on the plains, had rushed between the 
rocky walls; and we cast many an anx- 
ious glance at a little bank of clouds, 
far away in the west, for storms have 
a habit of coming up on very short 
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solid rock in a stream as thick as a 
man’s arm. The precipice at that point 
is about seventy-five feet high, and 
about half way up is a large hole thru 
which the water flows from the cafion 
above during the rainy season. The 
entire basin is covered by a luxuriant 
growth of cottonwoods, willows and 
smaller vegetation. This little oasis is 
a great surprise to the desert traveler, 
for these are the only trees to be found 
for many miles, and the green grass 
and leaves add a touch of beauty that 
is very welcome after grazing upon the 
hot desert sands of the surrounding 
country. 

The pictographs are located about 
three miles above this spring, but only 
one who is well acquainted with the 
country, or an Indian, could find the 
spot. I had often taken pride in say- 
ing, and with some reason, that I could 
go anywhere that I had ever been be- 
fore, but after I had followed my com- 
rade half of the distance to these 
hieroglyphics I realized that I would 
have had hard work, indeed, to have 
found my way back. 

In several places we found modern 
pictographs carved on the sandstone 
cliffs scattered thru the bad lands. 
They are the work of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indians, and represent hunting 
trips. Men wearing hats were shown 


shooting deer and antelope with mod- 
ern guns instead of bows and arrows, 


notice during the rainy season in that 
country. 

The section of rock upon which the 
pictographs are seen is about ten by 
twenty feet, and about fifteen feet 
from the bottom of the cafion. Direct- 
ly beneath this is a shelf or ledge which 
was used, no doubt, by the ancient 
artists while at work. The cliff at this 
point is covered by a great number of 
carved picture writings, representing 
birds, serpents, people, long lines that 
were probably intended for trails, and 
animals, such as sheep, goats, deer, 
antelope and mythical characters. 

These are the most interesting picto- 
graphs that I ever saw and I have seen 
a great many, both before and since 
that time. There are hundreds of fig- 
ures carved on the hard sandstone by 
the chroniclers of long ago, picturing 
events in the lives of the prehistoric 
Gwellers of that land that have never 
been revealed in modern times, for the 
key to the translation has been hope- 
lessly lost amid the graves and ruins 
of the ancients. 

One peculiar combination that at- 
tracted my attention and which I have 
never seen in any other place was the 
figure of an animal, probably a goat 
or sheep, and just behind it was a 
snake that had struck at its legs. The 
story that they tell would, no doubt, 
be interesting if known today. 

The age of these picture writings 





must be very great, as they have been 
faded to such an extent by the ele- 
ments that they were too dim to photo- 
graph. I made several exposures, but 
only the cafion wall appeared on the 
ceveloped plate. They are some dis- 
tance above high water mark, so this 
obscurity is not due to water flowing 
thru the cafion. 

The visitors to the Petrified Forests in 
Apache county should not miss the op- 
portunity to see the pictographs located 
about a mile from the road, for they 
are among the most extensive in the 
Southwest, The rocks at this place are 
covered with thousands of figures of 
human beings, snakes, lizzards, frogs, 
birds and animals. 

It is a long journey from Tappan 
spring to the Walnut Cafion cliff 
dwellings, but that is the next group 
of interesting ruins reached from Flag- 
staff. Walnut Cafion is situated nine 
miles south of Flagstaff and is more 
easily reached than any other section 
that I have described, for there is a 
good wagon road the entire distance. 
This cafion, which is located in the 
heart of a beautiful pine forest, is 
about 300 feet deep and probably 250 
feet wide. The ruins there belong to 
the cliff dwelling type and are differ- 
ent in situation from any others that 
have been described. About one-third 
of the distance from the rim of the 
cafon is a shelf, which is formed by 
overhanging cliffs that bulge out for 
some distance; and there the ancient 
cliff dwellers built their homes, the 
overhanging cliff forming the roofs of 
their houses, That section must have 
been thickly populated at one time, as 
there are many ruins scattered along 
both sides of the cafion for miles. 

In order to guard them from vandals 
the government has placed a_ forest 
ranger in charge, and his eabin is lo- 
cated at the head of the trail into the 
cafion. The largest and best preserved 
dwellings are within a short distance 
of the ranger’s station. Many of the 
walls are in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and there is one ruin that con- 
tains six rooms. The interiors of all 
of these buildings are blackened with 
the smoke of countless fires—dead cen- 
turies ago. A number of the ruins in 
this group were destroyed years ago by 
vandals searching for relics, and it was 
to st-p this wholesale destruction that 
the ranger was placed in charge. Now, 
the tourist is not even permitted to 
carry away a piece of broken pottery 
that he may chance to find. 

During my wanderings among the an- 
cient ruins of the Southwest I found 
it hard to realize that they had once 
been the homes of human beings, cen- 
turies and centuries ago. New lands 
have been discovered; nations have 
risen and fallen, while scores of con- 
querors and rulers have been carried 
down by the rush of time and forgot- 
ten by the world, since those rude 
buildings were constructed. Even the 
race of people who built them have 
been swept from the face of the earth 
by more powerful tribes, and only 
these fewruins and hieroglyphics scat- 
tered thru the sand hills of the Painted 
Desert are left as monuments to their 
civilization. 












There comes a time to certain pe- 
culiarly organized individuals, if not 
to all men, that no matter how 
favored the land or conditions in 
which circumstance has placed them, 
they are dogged by the presence of an 
over-mastering impulse to retrace 
their steps; and once again down old 
trails, review the scenes of their yes- 
terdays. Such an impulse led me this 
winter away from Montana, the land 
of the intense grip, the whining bliz- 
zard and the clean, white miles, back 
to the hill country of west Texas for a 
three months’ stay. 

Twenty years ago I walked these 
trails and the instinct that o’ermas- 
ters the horse, the dog, the pigeon and 
other of the supposed inferior animals 
led me back again. 

I was disappointed. 

The hills were not as high as I had 
remembered them. Nothing seemed 
to have grown but the cedars. Yes, 
the cedars had grown and spread and 
distributed themselves until the roll- 
ing lands and the sides of the cliffs 
and the rocky hills had clothed them- 
selves in an evergreen robe, seeming- 
ly to hide the scars of time. 

Of course, nature was in her win- 
ter sleep and seemed exposed and bare 
without her blanket of snow, that 
white coverlet that winter tucks 
around the tiny plant life of the north 
country. Say, I like the snow! It’s— 
but that is another story. 

I crawled thru the shin oak and the 
haw and the dogwood thickets, search- 
ing for the plant life that I once knew, 
scaring the cotton-tails and causing 
the wood creatures to scurry thru the 
fallen leaves to the cover of their 
burrows. : 

Now and again I paused at sight of 
a familiar twig or shrub or bramble 
while memory struggled to name the 
thing. The cat claw caught at my 
coat to remind me of an odor that I 
once knew in the month of May when 
the downy pink of its blossoms covered 
its thorns. The denuded sumac beck- 
oned to me with their brown, dried-up 
berries. The prickly ash craved to be 
remembered and the buckeyes rattled 
their three-cornered cones at me. 

I sought out the glades where the 
wild annuals grew but the balmonia, 
the larkspur, the foxglove and the 
sweet williams were asleep. I sighed 
a little over their winter graves but 
I knew they would come again. 

I climbed over the rocks, sought out 
the caves and crevices, the walled-in 
homes of the oppossums, the skunks, 
the cedar wolves and their ilk. An 
armadillo hurried out of my path 
which, owing to his short legs, was a 
slow procedure. Once I encountered 
a large tarantula in the trail where I 
was walking. He should not have 
been out at that unseasonable time. I 
slew him. 

Some wild turkeys flew up from be- 
neath the over-hanging branches of 
some pecan trees and sailed away. 
These were the first of the species I 
had set eyes on in over two decades 
and it was only by the merest chance 
that I came upon them, for to find 
their hiding places in the dense brakes 
of cedar, oak and undergrowth espe- 
cially in the winter months, is almost 
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a hopeless quest, for there are no 
morning gobbles from the toms to 
guide you to their whereabouts. To 
locate their roosting place, which it- 
self is mostly a thing of accident, is 
about the only possible way to get one 
of these fast vanishing game birds. 

I naturally thought that after so 
many years the wild turkey would be 
extinct in these parts, but was told by 
reliable persons that many of them 
were still to be found, which proves 
how inaccessible are the places where 
they range and how next to impossible 
it is to get a shot at one. 

I was also surprised to learn that 
there were still some deer left, for 
during my stay there a man had the 
strange experience of killing one with 
a stone. I was afraid it was coming 
again—the stone age—this looks sus- 
picious. Also a nephew of mine 
pointed out to me a deep and wide 
crevice in the rocks where, while out 
hunting one night only a short time 
before, he had killed a deer. The dogs 
had set chase to it and while running, 
it had miscalculated its distance, 
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Looking for placer pangar, 

Loafing about in the hills, 

Getting your grub with a rifle, 

Taking your drink from rills, 

Getting your bed from the spruce tree, 
Taking your course by your dreams, 
And camping alone in the mountains, 
Siwashing along the streams. 


Locating the hind sight of Nature, 
Traveling alone, and far, 
Thinking with no one to guide you, 
Digesting the things that are. 
Back-trailing the life that's past you, 
Peeping at what's in store, 
Pondering over the life's mistakes, 
Wondering how many more. 


Dreaming alone of childhood days, 
Regretting some things that are past; 
Recalling lost opportunities 

And chances too good to last. 
Living your whole life over, 
Recalling the daily grind, 

Thanking your God that sits over, 
Clad that you've left it behind. 


But still regretting your errors, 

Sad for some things you've done, 

Wishing that you had coppered some 
plays, 

As you count them one by one. 

Now living a life clean, decent, 

For man never sins alone, 

Gelling a grip on your ego, 

Coming at last to your own. 


You dream and you hunt all summer 

Till you notice a chill in the air, 

And you think of your warm, snug 
cabin, ; 

And you feel that you'd rather be 
there. 

You head over unblazed passes 

Till at last you herd with your own, 

And though you located no pangar 

You are better for being alone. 


PAT O'COTTER. 























slipped and fallen into this hole in the 
rocks and become entrapped in such a 
way that it could not escape. He had 
leaped in and cut the animal’s throat 
with a pocket knife, which to me 
seemed rather a risky thing to do. 

I remember once, when a boy in 
these same tangled woods, when my 
collie dog had treed a fox, of climb- 
ing the tree and killing Reynard with 
a stick, but I had never tackled a live 
deer with a pocket knife. 

It was the wrong season for fishing 
but I had a desire to wander by the 
river banks and look at the old fish- 
ing holes. I remembered having done 
this in years past when boyhood fan- 
cies had peopled their murky depths 
with agile and wiry monsters of the 
finny race. 

The logger-head turtles still basked 
on the rocks or poked up their slimy 
noses from the water to gaze at me as 
I passed along and I suppose the wa- 
ter moccasins still concealed them- 
selves in the drifts. 

It was these same inviting pools that 
shimmered and glittered in the sum- 
mer sun, a fixed snare to seduce my 
youthful feet into the trails of trans- 
gression. For their sake I broke the 
parental decalogue and sinned against 
the will of my mother. For their sake 
I neglected sundry duties and incurred 
the displeasure of my older brothers. 
On these bare rocks in mid stream I 
blistered my blond shanks, contracted 
stone bruises, gathered freckles and 
sat rigid for hours waiting, waiting 
with baited hook and breath for that 
terrible, mysterious, unknown thing to 
happen that at one time or another 
has held in thrall every deluded disci- 
ple of old Isaak. 

We do not berate nor deplore this 
fact of the past but more sedately now 
we haunt the escarpments of life’s 
swifter streams, making our cast, still 
intent on bringing to light the hidden 
beauty. And only the senility of age 
may still our ardor and the last sleep, 
settling calmly upon our heavy eyes, 
cause us to reel in the line and then 
as in the childhood we will no doubt 


fall asleep, dreaming of a larger 
catch on the morrow. 
Here along these same Texas 


streams in the heart of this rock en- 
forced wilderness in the old days when 
the curly mesquite grass rolled hock 
high to the long horns, did the cattle 
barons reap their reward and the bold, 
bad man of pioneer days find a green 
field for endeavor. 

Here is found the color that helped 
to make Sydney Porter immortal and 
lent spice’ to many of his thrilling ro- 
mances of the wild and woolly west. 


But the old days are gone. The 
range is eaten out. The cattle barons 
live only in romance and fiction. The 


bad man has departed and even Syd- 
ney Porter himself is sleeping amid his 
well earned laurels, a genius hailed by 
a long obdurate public which hastens 
at last, like belated recognition at the 
bier of a dead poet, to crown his mem- 
ory with bay. 

I enjoyed these experiences in a half 
sad way, traveling the old trails, but 
I have this to say to all who are sim- 
ilarly afflicted with a desire to go 
back: things won’t look to you like 
they used to and the pleasure you 
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gain doubtless will not 
you for the outlay. 

Some find a subtle pleasure in sad- 
ness. They love to visit cemeteries and 
decipher old epitaphs. They dwell 
with eagerness 


recompense 


Upon each ivy shaded lintel, 
Mortared and melancholy jamb, 
Where Chronos has chiseled his muta- 
tion, 
And grawed his mouldy monogram. 


To these the back trails are always 
replete with interest, for along these 
trails repose the bones of the dead: 
dead dreams, dead faiths, dead ambi- 
tions and dead ideals. Here indeed, do 
the ghosts walk. 

I do not fear them but to me they 
are gruesome comrades, their gibber- 
ish unintelligible, their hand clasp 
cold, and the rattling of their skeleton 
joints is a pale music devoid of the 
pep necessary to engender the love of 
conquest and adventure in the breast 
of any red-blooded American. 

Along these back trails are old 
memories wakened—some fond, some 
otherwise—but for the most of us 
they hold more of tears than of smiles 
and one needs must be a professional 
at the memory business, knowing how 
to discriminate and to draw a balance 
between this gift of memory and the 
thing he forgets with. Otherwise, to 
tarry in these catacombs and mummy 
pits will generate in him no laudable 
pleasure. 

The architect, Fate, has planned his 
edifice. The excavating is done, the 
concrete poured, the walls have been 
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raised, the great beams are hung, we 
are lifting the dome, we are interested 
now in the minarets or the placing of 
the thing-a-ma-jingles on the topmost 
turrets. The thing in hand calls for 
our most intensive effort and will rise 
only by efficient and optimistic toil. 
We cannot concentrate on the prob- 
lem that confronts us while down ina 
cellar brooding over a dead past. 

We crave to ride new ranges that 
are not eaten out nor _ overstocked, 
where romance and mystery calls, the 
dim lure unwinds and the great un- 
known awaits beyond the mesa just 
over in the next draw. We want to 
file down the unblazed trails toward 
the purple distance, a companion of 
the grim, gray desert riders, sweaty 
and dust begrimed, where the ancient 
urge of old adventure lashes’ our 
weary caravans on, on thru desert dust 
and devious path, for we have a 
hunch that beyond there are moun- 
tains all white and splendid towards 
their summits with sloping sides all 
green with balsam fir. 

We love the rodeos where the mav- 
ericks of thought, emotion and inspir- 
ation are gathered and branded and 
all of the stray dreams are rounded up 
and corraled. 

We love to chum with the strong 
ones that gather at the back end of 
the chuck wagon when Shorty Experi- 
ence, that rough, stern, good-natured 
cook, yells, ‘“‘Take it away before I 
throw it out.” It is here with appe- 
tites whetted by hard riding, we con- 
sume and assimilate the frijolas and 
sow bosom of life without the chance 
of a disordered digestion or the con- 





tracting of diabetes from the eating otf 
stale confections in the candy stalls 
of intellectual civilization. 
Occasionally our mount may buck 
and the pack horse sulk but while 
there is wine in the air and the zest of 
conquest in our hearts and tried and 
true friends to shout “Stay with him, 
Bill, put the steel in his flanks,’’ I be- 
lieve we will be able to stick with our 
stirrups untied and our buck strap 
busted. Powder River! Let ’er buek! 


As for me 


Give me the paths ahead, 
Where fewer feet have trod, 

They breathe less of the dead, 
They’re more alive with God. 


I feel the mystic lure, 
Of trails remote and far, 
These are the trails, for sure, 
Where all my visions are. 


Out where no footsteps fall, 
In spite of mem’ries fond, 

Adventure’s friendly call, 
Keeps goading me beyond. 


Along untraveled trails, 
The trails of kit and pack, 
Where gnawing mem ’ry fails, 
To dog my longings back. 


Beyond the mountain’s rim 
I set my eager goal, 

To where, untamed and dim, 
Lie game haunts of my soul. 


As long as hope inspires, 
Ahead my heart shall find, 

The glow of friendly fires, 
That dc not burn behind. 
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The Campfire Talks do 


No. 


The following 
quotation from 
the preface to 
Vol. II of “Across 
Unknown South 
America,” by A. 
Henry Savage- 
Landor, the fa- 
mous explorer, 
was kindly sent 
to me by Henry 
Walter Fry of 
Australia. <As I 
know it is of 
keen interest to 
every scientist to whom I have sub- 
mitted it, I am submitting it here to 
a larger circle who read some time 
ago in one of my “Campfire Talks” 
another theory of the formation of 
our earth, of its present geological 
mysteries and contradiction and puz- 
zles, which so far no man has satisfac- 
torily explained. I wrote of the prob- 
ably change of axis of the earth, caused 
probably by a celestial collision of an- 
other heavenly body with this then small- 
er earth of ours, and that the effects 
caused by this collision, and the result- 
ant charge of polar axis was what give 
us today such places as the Grand 
Cafion, the vast deserts that were one- 
time sea beds, etc.; and that probably 
gave rise to our Biblical and other more 
or less legendary and mythical accounts 
of the Flood, Atlantis, etc.; and of the 
puzzling resemblances between the peo- 
ples, animals and plants, even of build- 
ings, language, and customs, in various 
now widely separated parts of the 
world. 

No man who has read and studied, or 
Who has traveled and thoughtfully ob- 
served, but who has had such things 
thrust on his attention almost daily. 
The likeness of our American elk to 
the larger deer of Europe, the origin 
and disappearance of the horse in 
America, the two kinds of horses in Eu- 
repe—Asia, the likeaess of the Amer- 
ican Indians to the Mongolians of Asia, 
elephants in both Africa and India and 
nowhere else, and a hundred like things 
—all these questions that an outdoor 
man who loves nature, and who enjoys 
the outdoors for something besides kill- 
ing, is ever wondering about; all these 
things and a thousand more are all 
bound up in the answer to the question 
—Did a sudden and comparatively re- 
cent, yet tremendous, change take place 
in the shape or size of the earth? 

I discussed one view point in that 
“Campfire Talk,’ as I have just out- 
lined here, so now we will listen to an- 
other whose name and position entitles 
him to hearing in any circle. 

Mr. Savage-Landor says in part: 
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“It is easy by looking intelligently at 


78—Piecing the Continents Together. 
“The expedition has furthermore 
shown: 


“That it is possible with poor mate- 
rial in the way of followers to accom- 
plish work of unusual difficulty. 

“That it is possible for people in a 
normal condition of health to go at 
least sixteen days without food while 
doing hard work. 

“That it is possitle to cross an entire 
continent for one entire year in the 
company of dangerous and lazy crimi- 
nals without any weapon for protection, 
not even a pen-iznife, and to bring forth 
from such poor material remarkable 
qualities of courage, endurance and al- 
most superhuman energy, 

“Last, but not least, on that expedi- 
tion I was able to collect further evi- 
dence that a theory I had long held as 
to the present shape of the earth was 
correct. 

“T had never believed in the well 
known theory that a continent, now 
submerged, once existed betwen Amer- 
ica, Europe and Africa, in other words, 
where the Atlantic Ocean is now. That 
theory has found many followers. In 
support of it one is told that such is- 
lands as Madeira, the Canaries, the 
Azores, are the topmost peaks of a now 
partly submerged range of mountains 
which once stood upon that vanished 
continent. It is also a common belief 
that Northern Africa underwent a con- 
trary process and was pushed up from 
under the sea. That is why—it is said 
—the Sahara Desert, which was for- 
merly, without doubt, an ocean bed, is 
now dry and above water. 

“One has only to look at any map of 
the entire world to see what really 
happened to the earth in days long 
gone by. Let me first of all tell you 
that there never existed a continent be- 
tween Africa and South America. In 
fact I doubt whether there is as much 
as asquare mile between those two con- 
tinents more submerged today than it 
was thousands upon thousands of years 
ago. 

“Here is what really happened. The 
earth at one period changed its shape— 
when is merely guesswork—and is of no 
consequence here—and the crust of the 
earth, not the core, mind you, split into 
two great gaps from pole to pole, with 
a number of other minor fissures. In 
other words the earth opened just like 
the skin of an over-heated baked apple. 
The African and American continents 
as well as Australia, with New Guinea, 
the Celebes Islands, the Philippine 
Archipelago and China, which before 
that went formed part of one immense 
continent, thus became divided, leav- 
ing North and South America isolated 
between the two great oceans—the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, which were then 
and only then formed, 


.there much 


a map, to reconstruct the former shape 
of the world. You will notice that the 
most western portion of Africa fits ex- 
actly into the gap between North and 
South America, while the entire African 
coast between Dahomey and the Cape 
Colony fits perfectly in all its indenta- 
tions and projections into the coast line 
of South America. The shores of West- 
ern Europe in those days were joined 
to North America, and find today their 
almost parallel and well fitting coast 
line on the East coast of the United 
States and Canada. On the opposite 
side of the world, the Western side of 
South America, the same conditions 
can be noticed, tho the division of the 
two continents (America and Asia) is 
wider. Fragments were 
formed, leaving innumerable islands 
scattered in the Pacific Ocean half way 
between the actual continents of Asia, 
Australia and America. A mere glance 
is sufficient to see how well Australia 
fits in along the Chilian and Peruvian 
coast, the great island of New Guinea 
along part of Peru and Ecuador, and 
the west coast of the Central American 
Isthmus. 

“The Philippine Isiands lay in those 
days probably alongside of Guatemala, 
while California bordered on Japan. 

“Such immense rivers as the Amazon 
and its portentous tributaries flowing 
from south to north were also formed 
perhaps at that time, great fissures 
caused by the sudden splitting and cool- 
ing of the earth’s crust becoming the 
river beds. So perhaps was formed the 
giant cafion of Colorado and the im- 
mense fissures in the earth’s crust that 
occur in Central Asia, in Central Africa 


and, as we shall see, on the central 
plateau of Brazil. 
“Undoubtedly the Antarctic Conti- 


nent was once joined to South America, 
Australia and Africa. During the last 
Antarctic expeditions it has been shown 
that the same geological formation ex- 
ists in South America as in the Antarc- 
tic plateau. 

“On perusing this book the reader 
will be struck by the wonderful re 
semblance between the Indians of South 
America, the Malay races of Asia, and 
the tribes of Polynesia. I maintain that 
they not only resemble each other, but 
are actually the same people in differ- 
ent stages of development, and natur- 
ally influenced to a certain extent by 
climatic and other local conditions. 
Those people did not come there, as 
has been supposed, by marching up the 
entire Asiatic coast, crossing over the 
Bering Straits and then down the Amer- 
ican coast, nor by means of any other 
migration. No, indeed, it is not they 
who have moved, but it is the country 
under them which has shifted and sep- 
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arated them, leaving members of the 
same race thousands of miles apart. 

“I was able to notice among the In- 
dians of Central Drazil many words of 
Malay origin, others closely resembling 
words of languages current amongst 
tribes of the Philippme Islands. The 
Anthropometric measurements which I 
took of South American Indians corre- 
spond almost exactly with those of na- 
tives of the Zulu Archipelago and the 
Island of Mindanao. 

“I may add that the most ardent sup- 
porter of the above theory is the ex- 
plorer, Colonel Marchand, of Fashoda 
fame, a man who has studied and un- 
derstands the mysteries of this world 
better than any man living. 


If the earth were once the size so 
that our present dry land formed prac- 
tically its entire crust, then its old sur- 
face was practically about two-fifths 
the present surface areas, for today 
about three-fifths of the earth’s surface 
is under salt water. Also, if such were 
the case, that the five present conti- 
nents covered the entire earth at one 
time, then where was the water, at that 
time, that we have today? Two, or even 
a third but withal a very unlikely third, 
guess is possible. First, that the water 
of today was over all the earth, that is, 
that our present dry ground was ocean 
bed. And the fact is, that the rocks tell 
us just such a tale. At one time all 
our present dry land was under water. 
But if such were the case, then for 
some gigantic reason the earth en- 
larged, the present continents split 
apart, as Savage-Landon thinks, and so 
does Colonel Marchand, according to 
the extract just quoted, if the present 
dry land was then ocean bed, and the 
enlarging of the earth enabled the wa- 
ters to find lower levels and leave the 
present land dry, then how can we ac- 
count for the resemblances of various 
land animals, and even of man, on the 
various continents. They -could not 
have existed under universal water. The 
shape of the continents can be account- 
ed for by the above theory, but not the 
likeness of various kinds of life on to- 
day widely separated parts of the earth. 

Or, it may be said, that even on the 
smaller earth there were islands, the 
present high mountain ranges and table 
lands, far inland today, where life ex- 
isted on a smaller earth, and that when 
the earth enlarged, then the dry land 
area increased. But that would not ac- 
count for the likeness of life on various 
continents today, as islands in the past 
would divide life as it does today, so 
would not account for the likeness of 
life in many places. 

Second—That at one time the earth 
was part water and part land as it is 
today, and that the land was in one 
piece, more or less, and that the added- 
to part of the earth is today under wa- 
ter. There is much to bear out this 
idea, for as I have pointed out before 
in other “Campfire Talks,” almost all 
the land on earth is crowded onto one- 
fourth of the globe. Cut the earth in 
two along the western shores of the 
two Americas and along the shores of 
Asia. That gives us half the earth, one- 
half of which is practically all under 
water. Now cut the remaining half 
squarely in two again, and we have one- 
fourth of the globe, and on that one- 
fourth is all of Asia, all of Europe, all 
of North America, two-thirds of Africa 
and one-fifth of South America. 

A flat map is worth less if one would 
study geography. Study the globe, and 
at times forget its poles. Consider it 


just a ball that does not revolve. Then 
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it will reveal many things all distorted 
by the flat map. It is impossible, you 
know, to draw a flat map of a curved 
surface to scale. To get a curved sur- 
face to a flat surface, the globe to the 
flat map, we have to distort every pro- 
portion. So the flat map is worthless 
for everything but small areas. Get a 
globe. 

If at one time all the dry land were 
practically in one piece, that would eas- 
ily account for the likeness of many 
things now scattered all over the earth, 
and separated by impassable seas. Then 
the dry land could have split into sec- 
tions, as Sevage-Landor and Marchand 
think it did. This second theory would 
account for the water we have today, 
also for life at that time. 

Third—And most unlikely: That if 
the earth were enlarged it was mostly 
by the addition of water. This, how- 
ever, is possible. We know from the 
fossils that at one time plants grew on 
earth to a gigantic size. This indicates, 
but of course does not prove, that then 
there was more carbonic gas, also prob- 
ably more oxygen, in the air, for plants 
do not breathe carbonic gas, they ex- 
hale it like animals and they breathe 
oxygen, just as animals do. Granting 
for the moment, then, that there was a 
larger amount of oxygen in the air, and 
that the earth came into collision with 
some heavenly neighbor—could not that 
neighbor have been composed largely 
of hydrogen? And the combination of 
the two gases gives us water. Thus 
the earth might have added to itself a 
larger amount of water than it had, and 
we have today seas at that time un- 
known, and even impossible, because 
the earth would have been much small- 
er than it is today. 

And our telescopes show us unlim- 
ited amounts of hydrogen gas in the 
heavens. Some think that comets are 
largely hydrogen. Just what comets 
are no one knows, of course, so one 
guess is as good as another. But com- 
ets aside, the earth at one time, even 
within the life of man on earth, could 
have come into permanent contact with 
another heavenly body, gas, liquid or 
solid matters not, and thus we have, 
perhaps, a combination of the collision 
theory and of Savage-Landor’s split the- 
ory, the first the cause of the second. 

If the continents did really split 
apart, then the earth must have grown 
larger or the continents smaller, to al- 
low for the present sea-spaces in be- 
tween. And the earth could not have 
grown larger except from two sources: 
The addition of outside heavenly mat- 
ter, or a condensation of the earth’s 
own gaseous atmosphere into liquid, 
mostly water, of course. Now this lat- 
ter is quite reasonable. The addition 
of a large proportion of water from the 
earth’s own air, would not only enlarge 
the earth but it could easily change the 
axis of the earth, as water is lighter 
than land. That this idea is more likely 
than the theory of a heavenly collision 
is borne out by the fact, as far as we 
know today, that the earth is about in 
its right place, in relation to the other 
planets. Now a heavenly collision would 
of course have knocked the earth out 
of its old path into a new one, but ap- 
parently no such solar change took 
place. One of the planets is missing, 
and in its place is supposed to be a 
long, or even a circular string of broken 
parts, but the earth is intact and in its 
right path. So perhaps there was no 
heavenly collision after all? And that 
the earth grew larger from its own 
rains? The Flood legend the world 
around speaks of a long rain, remember, 





but then all legends are very uncertain 
when it comes to details. 

The Indians have practically a uni- 
versal legend, for instance, that every 
fall the buffalo went South and went 
under ground, where they stayed all 
winter. Then they came out of a cave 
in the Spring and went North again. To- 
day we evidently account for the sin- 
cere legend by the fact that the buffalo. 
did go South in the Fall, and that they 
passed thru a certain mountain pass, 
called Gun Sight Pass, because of its 
shape, and that when viewed from the 
right angle this pass seems to meet 
overhead, and thus makes to the dis- 
tant eye a huge cave-mouth. Now the 
rain item in the Flood legends may be 
like the Indian accounts of the winter- 
ing of the buffalo. Many have read my 
“Campfire Talk” on “Fosilized Fiction 
Called History,” and if history is so un- 
certain, then how much reliance can we 
put on legends? 

But, anyway, the whole thing is an 
interesting study to some, in fact to 
many, of us; and when we pick up a 
piece of sea shell, now all or sometimes 
not all, stone, a fossil, on a mountain 
top, we have the ideas mentioned above 
rolling round in our head as we guide 
the horse down the side of the gulch; 
and later when one sits hunched in a 
blanket by the crackling sticks, he 
thinks of it again, then looks up into- 
and thru the stars—and wonders some 
more. 

I envy the peaceful state of mind of 
those who can turn to this book or that 
one and answer every question that en- 
ters their head. I did not say “mind,” 
you notice. How this rock got here, 
why the stones of Milta resemble in 
many ways the ruins of Malta—and the 
Atlantic between—and even the word 
“Atlantic” itself? Was its origin Amer- 
ican or European? Or Asiatic? Or all 
three together, all one in times gone by. 
Do not stop at the dictionary, please, go- 
back behind the place where the dic- 
tionary maker got his authority, and 
you will know less of “Atlantic” than 
when you started. 

Some day some brain will figure it 
all out, for such questions are simple, 
mere A B C to others back of them, but 
today we actually know nothing about 
such things as how mountains were 
formed, how the cafions were “cut’— 
were they cut or cracked, or carved, 
or what?—why language, and habits 
and forms of life are so much alike in 
some ways and so widely different in 
other ways in America, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and in Europe. 

But let’s put out the fire, so that the 
night wind won’t blow coals onto the 
tent, or into the tarped beds on the 
ground under the open sky—a way the 
Indian never slept, by the way—and 
turn in. Good night. 





THE KATYDID. 


When morning-glory blooms are wrapped in 
sleep, 
As twilight deepens, in the summer eves, 
I hear the Katydid supinely peep 
Within its little bungalow of leaves. 
It trills continuously a dreamy tone 
That fascinates me with its weird delight, 
And, as I listen to its xylophone 
Accompany the voices of the night, 
I feel my weary thought take magic wings 
And fly above the shadows far away— 
Above the motives of discordant things— 
Into a newer and a brighter day; 
And rest enraptured till I think I hear 


The morning stars in hallelujah clear. 


WILLIS HUDSPETH. 
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A Creed for Sportsmen. 


HERE will be found prominently 

displayed in this issue of the Bul- 
letin a sportsmen’s creed, written by 
Zane Gray. The principles it contains 
are the result of the collaboration of 
such well known sportsmen as Messrs. 
Charles Sheldon, John B. Burnham, 
Dan Beard, E. Bartlett Hayward, W. 
S. McCrea, Frederick K. Vreeland, and 
others equally well known. The creed 
was written at the suggestion of the 
editor of the Bulletin, who felt that 
the time had come to formulate a 
statement of principles on which all 
true sportsmen could unite, and which 
might serve as a guiding star for the 
coming generation, who will be the 
sportsmen of tomorrow. 

It is the purpose of the American 
Game Protective Association to give as 
wide circulation as possible to this 
creed, which will be handsomely printed 
in such form as to make it available 
for hanging or framing. 

Particular attention should be called 
to the fact that this is a creed and not 
an oath. Those who have collaborated 
in the writing of the creed fully re- 
alize that nothing of this sort is neces- 
sary for the man who is a true sports- 
man at heart. It is believed, however, 
that a creed will have a far-reaching 
effect in inculcating principles of true 
sportsmanship in the youth of today, 
and in presenting the principles and 
ethics of sport in their true light to 
many of the present generation, who 
do not fully realize the obligations 
that are incumbent on the man who 
goes into the fields and woodlands for 
game. 

Every one of the 5,000,000 who con- 
stitute the body of American sports- 
men of today may have a copy of this 
creed by sending a 3-cent, stamp, to 
cover postage, to the American Game 
Protective Association, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. It is hoped that this 
offer will be widely accepted and it is 
respectfully suggested that all who re- 
ceive the creed sign it promptly and 
hang it, either framed or unframed, 
in a conspicuous place in the home or 
office. It is only in this way that this 
splendid enunciation of the principles 
of true sportsmanship can be made to 
accomplish the great good that is un- 
doubtedly inherent in it. 

In closing, we wish to suggest that 
every father who is a sportsman make 
application for a copy of the creed on 
behalf of his son. It is the hope of 
those responsible for this document 
that it may eventually be placed in 
the possession of. every American boy. 


The American Sportsman’s Creed. 
By Zane Gray. 

ET me pause in these momentous 

days and think with wonder and 

reverence how the spirit and activity 

of the American pioneer hunters and 


fishermen have given us the American 
soldier—that splendid type of the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

I want my boy and his comrades 
and the boys of the future to receive 
this heritage of gun and rod. Itisa 
heritage of the open, which now must 
be idealized to a love of nature and a 
thoughtfulness for the meaning and 
preservation of life. 

Feeling this, I record my unalter- 
able belief that a sportsman should— 

1. Never in sport endanger human 
life. 

2. Never kill wantonly or needless- 
ly or brutally. 


3. Obey the laws of state and na- 
tion, work for better laws and uphold 
the law-enforcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers 
and property owners and also their 
feelings. 

5. Always leave 
game in covers. 


6. Never be a fish-hog. 


7. Discourage the killing of game 
for commercial purposes by refusing 
to purchase trophies. 


8. Study and record the natural his- 
tory of game species in the interest of 
science. 

9. Love Nature and its denizens and 
be a gentleman. 


To this ideal I consecrate myself— 
that sport shall not be my only aim— 
that my reward and my lesson shall 
be in the thrill of the chase and the 
glory of the heights, and the whistle 
of the stag—in the music of the mur- 
muring stream and the leap of the 
playing trout; in the gold of the au- 
tumn woods and the whirr of the 
ruffed grouse; in the sweet, soft scent 
that breathes from off the sea and in 
the beauty and silence of the lonely 
hills and dells. 


seed birds and 





Practical Quail Preserving. 


G. B. Warner, Ohio Board of Agri- 
culture. 


T WAS in the fall of 1912 that we 

last shot quail in Ohio. That sea- 
son there were two coveys on our 
farm, which is situated just at the 
outskirts of the village of Wellington. 
At the end of that season I had cut 
these birds down until there were 
about six left in each bunch. The next 
spring they mated well and three 
broods of young were hatched on the 
farm. On the 9th day of November, 
1913, we had an unprecedented snow- 
fall, which came until there was about 
four feet of snow on the level. 

I was in Cleveland when the storm 
began, and was unable to get home 
for two or three days, as all traffic was 
delayed. When I returned I found 


that my men were feeding a large 


bunch of quail, about twenty-four 
birds, which we believe were the sur- 
vivors of two of the three coveys. The 
other covey, we believe, to have been 
smothered under the snow. All thru 
the winter we fed these birds and 
brought about twenty-two of them 
thru to spring. 

Prior to that time, each spring, the 
small coveys that had survived the 
previous fall shooting would mate and 
nest and rear their young. Nothing 
of the kind happened with this large 
double covey, however. For a num- 
ber of years, so far as we could ascer- 
tain, they did not mate, but went thru 
the whole season in a flock, apparent- 
ly sufficient unto themselves. Each 
succeeding year took its toll by death 
thru natural causes until the number 
had decreased to about nine birds in 
the fall of 1916. In the spring of 
1917 we began to hear “Bob White’’ 
from the fence tops and knew that 
the birds had scattered and were mat- 
ing, and last fall three coveys were 
again found in the immediate terri- 
tory. 

Because of the extreme severity of 
last winter many of the quail in this 
section, and in fact, in all parts of 
Ohio were frozen to death. At a meet- 
ing of all the game wardens held late 
last winter in Columbus, after hearing 
reports from all sections of Ohio, the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that 90 per cent of the quail in Ohio 
were lost. Quite possibly this esti- 
mate was somewhat too pessimistic, 
yet the fact remains that the birds 
were down to a lower ebb than for 
some time. Enough remained for seed, 
however, and while I am neither a 
prophet nor a son of a prophet, I 
want to go on record now as predict- 
ing a goodly supply of birds in this 
vicinity this fall; fully up to normal. 

It has been my observation over a 
quail shooting experience of twenty- 
five years that the birds do not mate 
and propagate to the best advantage 
unless the numbers in the coveys are 
small. From this fact I have been 
led to the conclusion that a short open 
season on quail, where proper restric- 
tions are made by law, is conducive to 
more birds. The fact that ground shot 
over year after year still produced 
more birds than equally good cover 
where no. shooting was. allowed 
strengthens me in that belief. 


Fish in Abundance. 


George Kennan, Secretary, Victoria 
Fisheries Protective Association. 


F NATURAL conditions are favor- 

able, and if there is no interfer- 
ence by man with the processes of re- 
production, fish and especially salmon, 
tend to increase until the rivers into 
which they run can hardly hold them. 
Some years ago I made a journey of 
six or seven hundred miles on horse- 
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back thru the peninsula of Kamchat- 
ka, on the eastern coast of Asia. 

As I rode northward from Petro- 
pavlovsk to the head of the Okhotsk 
Sea in August and September, I 
crossed perhaps a hundred rivers or 
brooks, running either into that sea 
or into the Pacific Ocean. To say that 
these streams were full of salmon 
would be an under-statement. They 
were literally gorged and choked with 


them. Thousands, if not tens of thou- 
sands, were coming in with every 
tide, and were struggling up-stream 


to their spawning places. They were 
so plentiful that you could not only 
take from 100 to 200 at every haul 
of a seine, but in the smaller streams 
you could wade into the shallow water 
and throw them out with your hands. 
Twelve or fifteen-pound fish might be 
seen struggling up brooks that you 
could step across where the water was 
hardly deep enough to float them. 


So Plentiful Dogs Caught Them. 


Dogs caught them in their mouths 

—I have seen them do it—and even 
the clumsy bear managed to secure 
one when he was hungry, or when 
he was tired of blueberries and 
wanted a change of _ diet. In 
September we sometimes rode an 
hour or two, after it began to 
grow dark, before we could find a 
brook whose water was not so con- 
taminated by the dead and decaying 
bodies of salmon that it was unfit for 
use. Everywhere the natives were 
catching them by the thousand in 
seines for winter use. 

All the people of Northeastern Si- 
beria, with the exception of the rein- 
deer Koraks and Chukchees, practi- 
cally live all the year round on fresh 
or dried salmon. And not only that, 
but they feed thousands of sledge dogs 
on them. Has the supply ever failed? 
Never within the memory of man. For 
more than a century the people have 
been taking hundreds of tons of sal- 
mon out of those Siberian rivers every 
year, and yet the stock remains un- 
diminished. I remember one stream 
in Kamchatka, not much bigger than 
North River and not half as big as 
the Mira, which for more than a hun- 
dred years has been producing salmon 
enough to feed a dozen villages of 
from 200 to 500 people each, to say 
nothing of two or three thousand 
sledge dogs which live on dried fish 
the year round. Why does this river 
ecntinue to produce salmon at such a 
rate for a whole century? 

Is it because the Pacific Ocean con- 
tained originally more than the At- 
lantic, so that there were more to run 
into the Pacific coast rivers? History 
does not so state. Two centuries ago 
there were just as many in the rivers 
of Nova Scotia and New England. The 
Merrimac River of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire were so filled with 
them that ‘the salmon nearest the 
banks were crowded out on to the dry 
land.”’ In the Connecticut River there 
were so many that, as Peters quaintly 
says in his ‘‘History of Connecticut,” 
“No finite being could number tiem.” 
As late as 1783 the people of Connec- 
ticut derived half their supply of food 
from this source, and hired laborers, 
working under contract, stipulated 
that they should not be compelled to 
eat salmon more than so many days 
a week. 


“Civilized”? Treatment of Fish. 


If, therefore, we now have only a 
few salmon, while the northern Asia- 
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tics have an abundance, it is not be- 
cause there were more in the Pacific 
than in the Atlantic. It is because civ- 
ilized man has never allowed a suffi- 
cient number to reach their breeding 
grounds, while uncivilized man has al- 
ways given them free access to their 
spawning places and has thus kept up 
the stock. 

In both New England and Nova Sco- 
tia, rivers were obstructed by dams, 
weirs and standing nets and the water 
was polluted by sawdust and the waste 
products of manufactories. In Siberia 
there were none of these things to 
prevent the fish from getting to their 
spawning places. The Siberian na- 
tives never used standing nets, either 
in the streams or along the coasts. 
They caught all they wanted by haul- 
ing seines in the rivers while the sal- 
mon were coming in, and during a 
part of every day and the whole of 
every night the fish were allowed to 
pass unchecked and_ unhindered. 
Standing nets, wherever placed, work 
ali the time, while seines or rods and 
lines, are in use only a part of the 
time, and leave the rivers and the 
coastal waters unobstructed and un- 
disturbed during one-half, at least, of 
every day. 

By wasteful methods of fishing, and 
by catching as many as possible, re- 
gardless of the annual rate of in- 
crease, we have reduced the number 
of our salmon, until, in many of our 
streams, there are none at all, while 
even in the Margaree there are not 
one-quarter as many as there ought to 
be. What have we done, and what 
are we doing, to remedy this state of 
things? 





How the Men at the Front View It. 


HE BULLETIN is in receipt of a 

letter signed “A Sportsman in 
Service,” which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“IT want to say a word with regard 
to Theodore Roosevelt’s war message 
to American sportsmen. I could have 
jumped for joy when I learned that the 
sportsmen left at home were deter- 
mined that the old hunting grounds will 
be just the same when the war is over 
as when we left them. How often have 
I revived, with my partners, pleasant 
memories of hunts we have so enjoyed 
in the past. How often have we gone 
over plans for the future hunts we ex- 
pect to take, after we help get the 
Kaiser. It is wonderful medicine for 
a fellow who wants to go to bed with 
pleasant dreams ahead of him and for- 
get his troubles and worries for a while 
just to sit down and indulge in mem- 
ories of the past and thoughts of the 
future which refresh him for his pres- 
ent work. 

“We do not say ‘Save the game en- 
tirely for us.’ Men that selfish would 
not be willing to fight for others. We 
do say, ‘Spare the game until the war 
is over, so that not only the men in 
the service, but all others can look for- 
ward with sportsmanlike spirit to the 
big out-of-doors again.’ 

“Every red-blooded sportsman in the 
service today is with me in thanking 
you and all membefs of the Joint Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Wild Life 
in War Time for the work it is doing 
to keep greedy profiteering hands off 
the nation’s heritage of wild life. I am 
sure that we all have even a warmer 
spot than ever in our hearts for Colonel 
Roosevelt for giving his moral support 
to the movement that has been so suc- 
cessfully gotten under weigh.” 





Dead on the Field of Honor. 


EADERS of the BULLETIN un- 

doubtedly recall two very interest- 
ing letters published within the past 
few months from Private Oswald War- 
drop, 75th Canadian Volunteers, re- 
garding game conditions at the front 
in France. A letter just received econ- 
tains the announcement that Mr. War- 
drop has made the supreme sacrifice. 
The end came August 9, in connection 
with the capture of the town of Le 
Quesnel, and the body was laid to rest 
in the military cemetery at that plaee. 
Mr. Wardrop’s sergeant, in giving by 
letter the news of his death, wrote that 
it would be a comfort to know that the 
end came almost instantly. He spoke 
of him as a good comrade and brave 
soldier, who had met his death as a 
true Briton. 

Mr. Wardrop came to America some 
two or three years ago and became 
head gamekeeper for Captain Robert 
Goelet, being stationed on his estate 
near Tuxedo. He made a splendid rec- 
ord there, and true to the heroism that 
characterized him in every fiber he vol- 
unteered for service with the Canadian 
forces, not having been in this country 
long enough to become a citizen. His 
letters to the BULLETIN have been 
greatly enjoyed and they have evi- 
denced the fact, if evidence were need- 
ed, that he was every inch a man. Pri- 
vate Wardrop will go down in the his- 
tory of American sport as the first 
American gamekeeper to lose his Hfe 
in the great war. 





Game Conditions Over There. 


By Lieut. L. Stuart Wing, Air Service, 
A. E. F. 


AM greatly pleased to learn of the 

earnest effort back home to pro- 
tect game birds during war time and 
am looking forward to the copies of 
the Bulletin that I learn have been 
mailed me. 

I am proud of our boys, as I have 
seen them ready for the lines in va- 
rious railroad junctions in the zone of 
advance, as well as those in the rear 
preparing for actual trench warfare, 
or brought back to recover from 
wounds. They all seem to be fine 
specimens of men, full of pep and 
roaring hatred for the uncivilized 
Huns. 

The country thruout the provinee 
of Indre, last fall, was plentiful with 
partridge and quail, but the game laws 
were not enforced. I saw shooting up 
unt‘! the middle of February and dur- 
ing the season, when the ground was 
so buried with snow that food, in my 
estimation, was impossible to find. No 
shelters could be seen and nobody of- 
fering to aid in the preservation of 
these birds. While the snow was en 
the ground, one could kill them with 
stones, but when everything was bare, 
they were wilder than our ruffed 
grouse, which is saying a great deal. 
Of course, there are few men who 
have time for such sport, but these 
who did certainly must have killed 
many, especially in the depth of win- 
ter. Hen pheasants were shot freely, 
as well as partridge and quail. I feel 
safe in saying that the shooting of 
these birds will continue as long as 
prices of food rise, or stay at their 
present price. 

As to the actual situation, I am in 
no position to say, as the provinee of 
Indre is a very small portion of 
France. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes 


for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 


subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 
manship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 








The Pike Book—Muskellunge and Live Bait. 


The bait fisher, any variety of mus- 
kellunge fisher in fact, will find the 
muiddle of summer the most unremuner- 
ative season of the year in which to 
seek the ‘“‘wasserwolf.” While ‘lunge 
are taken in July and August, they are 
not as inclined to feed during hot 
weather, are morose, surly and lethar- 
gic, lying for long hours upon the sur- 
face basking in the warm rays of the 
sun or “sleeping.” When a muskel- 
lunge is found upon the surface there is 
little use in casting lure or dangling 
bait of any sort. 

Undoubtedly this midsummer habit 
of the fish has given rise to the “sore 
teeth” story. Among anglers we find 
the belief quite prevalent that the mus- 
kellunge either shed their teeth or are 
afflicted with some disease of the gums 
along about “Dog Days” which renders 
it next to impossible for the fish to take 
food. In different localities the super- 
stitution, for superstition I think it is, 
takes different forms. Sometimes one 
hears that the fish are found toothless, 
and again, that every tooth in the jaws 
are loose. I can find no basis in fact 
for the belief, prevalent tho it is. I 
have tried to trace the story to its ori- 
gin and as a rule some one will write 
something like this: ‘The Indians used 
to say that in August the muskellunge’s 
teeth were sore.” “Sore teeth,” for- 
sooth. Every angler at all ichthyic wise 
knows that the teeth of a fish, even 
such a voracious fish as the muskel- 
lunge, plays a minor part in its secur- 
ing of food. The only use to which they 
are put is the seizing and holding of 
food, for mastication is something it 
does not need to bother with. Nature 
has so provided that an accident to a 
few teeth is quickly repaired, indeed it 
is exceedingly doubtful if a wound in 
the jaw causes a ’lunge much of any 
trouble. More than a few times I have 
taken various members of the pike fam- 
ily with cruelly lacerated jaws and torn 
mouths, wounds that from a human 
view-point should have placed them 
hors de combat, and yet they were as 
voracious—sometimes with stomachs 
distended with recent captures—as per- 
fectly normal fish. 

My own belief is that the fish are 
half dormant during the heated term— 
a condition brought about by the warm- 
ing of the water rather than by any af- 
fection cf the mouth, for when hot 
weather extends into September the fish ° 





CHAPTER XI 


This discussion of live bait fishing 
for the lordly ’lunge is continued from 
last month’s Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 


oO. W. Smith. 


remain lethargic, As soon, however, as 
the weather cools off and the temper- 
ature of the water begins to fall, the 
fish take on a new lease of life, assume 
a new interest in food. By October, 
when the leaves are painted gold and 
brown and there is a zest in the air, 
we find the muskellunge a different 
creature, eager and combative. Even 
the early days of November is wont to 
yield good ‘lunge fishing if the winter 
be not too early. Of the two portions 
of the year, spring and autumn, | would 
say by all means select the autumn for 
your muskellunge trip. 

When I first took up the matter of 
bait fishing for muskellunge I promised 
to say something upon still fishing be- 
fore closing the chapter. Probably few 
angiers turn to still fishing these days, 
for casting is more American, conse- 
quentially when live minnows are resort- 
ed to, they are employed exactly as are 
artificial lures. I wish to say that there 
is a place for still fishing with live 
bait in the muskellunge fisher’s scheme 
of things. Still fishing of any sort is 
the contemplative man’s recreation. I 
think if Izaak Walton lived today and 
fished for ’lunge he would often resort 
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to live bait as an adjunct to the still 
fisher’s outfit. 

I would not vary the tackle one iota 
unless it were to use a slightly longer 
rod, like the 6-ft. 6-in. Henshall, for in- 
stance. A longer rod than the 614-ft. 
will prove too jong for the work re- 
quired of it. The ordinary caster can 
be used felicitously, however. As I 
think I pointed out when writing upon 
casting live bait, a larger minnow can 
be used for still fishing, even a ten- 
inch sucker upon occasion. There are 
ways and ways of attaching the minnow 
to the hook: The only thing the fisher- 
man should remember is that the min- 
now must be kept alive as long as pos- 
sible, and the hook fixed in such a man- 
ner as to impale the striking fish. Some 
anglers employ a large hook and thrust 
it thru the body midway between head 
and tail and just below the backbone. 
There are two reasons wny I do not 
advise the method: the hook is in the 
very worst position for a rear-striking 
fish like the pike, and the minnow soon 
dies. To hook the minnow thru the 
head, inserting the hook in the mouth 
and thrusting up thru, soon causes the 
death of the minnow and a slow-biting 








PLAYING A SMALL ’LUNGE FROM THE SHORE. 
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I think if 


Izaac Walton lived today and fished for "tunge, he would often resort to 
bait as an adjunct to the still fisher’s outfit.” 


live 
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fish may cut off the bait just back of 
the head, and therefore not be hooked. 
Where the head hook is used there 
should be an auxiliary hook trailing be- 
neath the body or wired to it in order 
that the biting fish may be securely 
hooked without question. 

Personally I prefer to hook my live 
bait thru the cartilage of the lips only, 
having a trailing treble attached to the 
shank of the hook and wired to the 
body of the minnow just in front of the 
anal fin. There are minnow harnesses 
upon the market, but I prefer a simple 
wrapping of copper wire. So attached 
and handled carefully, a minnow such 
as the creek chub or sucker, will live 
for some time. Swimming about in the 
water they appear perfectly natural 
even to an unusually well-educated mus- 
kellunge, a post-graduate of the school 
of the waters. 

The methods of the still fisher are 
like and yet unlike those of the caster. 
While success will come to the man who 
remains in one spot fishing faithfully, 
provided of course that he knows a 
muskellunge lair, he runs a _ better 
chance of securing a fish if he cruise 
slowly along, from time to time pausing 
to let his live fishlet fish out a good- 
looking spot. Naturally quietness and 
stealth are important requisites; there- 
fore the angler should be able to handle 
his boat with skill, or be accompanied 
by an expert boatman, one able to 
handle a paddle and keep his mouth 
shut. I know that talking can not dis- 
turb a ’lunge—that is, that the sound 
of conversation is not communicable to 
water—but I do not want any talking 
when I am still fishing for any fish— 
muskellunge least of all. 

The user of live bait must care for 
his minnows or they will soon cease to 
be alive. A dozen minnows should be 
sufficient for a morning’s fishing and 
would not overcrowd a bucket. Let the 
minnow bucket be of the largest size 
procurable, the double kind, with inner 
bucket of wire provided with an air 
chamber in the top, so that it can be 
placed in the water without danger of 
sinking. It is exceedingly difficult to 
keep minnows alive if the weather is at 
all warm, and an occasional immersion 
in the water is a healthful thing—at 
the same time the water in the bucket 
can be changed. In exceedingly hot 
weather a chunk of ice in the upper 
chamber is a good thing, tho the average 
minnow pail is not built with sufficient 
room for a very large piece of ice, 

In fishing along the edge of a weed- 
bed or close in shore where the marsh 
grass grows out into the water, while 
the ideal position for the boat is in 
the weeds apparently, that is where 
the muskellunge lie and if the angler 
should hook a fish he would be in the 
very worst location imaginable to play 
a fish. Members of the pike family 
know instinctively that a weed bed of- 
fers a safe refuge, or perhaps they are 
in the habit of rushing to such places 
to gorge their captures, at any rate, 
the instant a minnow is swallowed 
the fish starts for a weed-bed if one be 
within reach. Consequentially I advise 
the angler to fish from outside, from 
the water side, allowing the minnow to 
swim toward the weeds or other shel- 
ter. If one work along with exceeding 
care he will not make any great dis- 
turbance, at least sufficient to disturb 
the ordinary ’lunge. Let me again re- 
iterate what I have said often, the an- 
gler should act as tho every muskel- 
lunge could hear a whisper and see 
the flash of a rod from the distance of 
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half a mile. ‘‘Absurd?”’ Perhaps, but 
the man who makes no noise, all else 
being equal, is the man who takes the 
fish. 

I remember a little lake, or rather 
the arm of a large lake, out south 
from Manitowish, Wisconsin, in which 
ten years ago one could find muskel- 
lunge of length and _ avoirdupois. 
Those days anglers fished the large 
lake, saying that the smaller one did 
not possess sufficient depth nor area 
to attract the weir wolf of the north- 
ern waters. I had discovered differ- 
ently, but angler-like I kept my dis- 











FOR THE BAIT FISHER. 





and when a breeze roughened the sur- 
face of the water. But to return to 
my yarn. 

One evening I pushed out upon the 
lake just as the sun was going down 
into a mass of up-heaped thunder- 
heads, indicating that. a change of 
weather was near. (Strange how a 
man’s mind retains such views: I have 
only to shut my eyes to see the crim- 
son sky above the cathedral spruce 
which marged the lake to the west.) 
Up near the head of the little body of 
water a great bed of spatter dock 
reached out from the shore, the home 
of yellow perch and various ‘sunfish. 
Attaching a six-inch perch to my hook 
an unusual bait for me by the way, 
but because of the prevalence of that 
species I thought it wise to use one— 
and allowing my boat to float, I slip- 
ped the minnow into the water. A 
slight breeze ruffled the surface, slow- 
ly driving my boat from west to east. 
My perch started for the weeds aad I 





let it go. When within some two or 
three rods of its haven all motion 
ceased. I waited a moment, then 


thinking that perhaps it had fouled on 


some snag. I straightened the rod. It 
was fast. ‘‘Hooked to a root, by 
Jonah,” I snorted in disgust. Every 


live bait fisherman knows how a min- 
now delights to wind the line about a 
sunken branch or the root of some 
water plant. 

I sat for two or three minutes won- 
dering what I had best do, fer I did 
not want to disturb the water by try- 
ing to dislodge the minnow. I was just 
on the point of sacrificing a portion 
of my line, hook and all, when I no- 
ticed that the line was moving. 
Thinking that perhaps the minnow 

















SOME GOOD HEADS. 


cevery to myself. My fishing was 
done for the most part in the two or- 
thodox vacation months, July and 
August, because my vacations always 
fell at that time. I think I am safe in 
saying that I found live minnows more 
succesful than any artificial lure, with 
the exception perhaps of a trolling 
spoon, a matter which will be treated 
in next month’s article. Certainly I 
did not find even a spoon, tho trolled 
200 feet behind my boat, successful 
when the ’lunge were “‘sleeping’’ upon 
the surface. I fished early in the morn- 
ing, again late at night, before storms 


had released itself, I picked up the rod 
and began to reel. Imagine my aston- 
isiment if you can when I discover2d 
tnat I was fast in a gonad fish. Acty- 
ally the muskellunge had swallowed 
my minnow and “gone to sleep.’’ 
“Why?” Oh I don’t know, one of the 
vagaries of angling which makes the 
game so interesting. I played that 
fish twenty minutes and had him up 
to the boat a number of times, and 
when I reached for my revolver the 
last time, thinking him exhausted, a 
lcop of the line fell around the handle 
of the reel; came a convulsive flop, 












. 


the line parted and my fish, mine no 
longer, was free. I think he was the 
heaviest fish of the season, but please 
bear in mind, he got away. 





A Day With the Trout. 
S. J. Smith, 


To begin with, I am not much of a 
star in the literary world, the extent 
of my endeavors along that line being 
a short note to my wife whenever I am 
away from home for awhile, explain- 
ing why I failed to be at the station 
on time or why collections were slow. 

But being a reader of several sports- 
men’s magazines, Outdodér Life  in- 
cluded, and failing to find between 
their covers anything dealing with fact 
or fiction relative to the section of 
country where I grew up, I will try 
and see whether I can induce our editor 
to accept my gentle contribution. 

The section of country I speak of is 
in the Coast Range mountains, lying 
about sixty miles west of Portland, 
Oregon, in Tillamook county. These 
mountains average about thirty miles 
in width, covered with dense forest of 
fir, cedar and hemlock. Many streams 
rise in them and find their outlet in 
the numerous small bays along the 
coast, there being five of them flow- 
ing into Tillamook Bay. The meaning 
of the word Tillamook (Indian word 
“Killa-muck”’), is “gathering of the wa- 
ters.” 

These streams are the habitat of 
salmon trout and cut-throat or speckled 
mountain trout. There under natural 
conditions they attain a length of from 
20 to 24 inches, and weigh often over 
four pounds. I heard of one being taken 
that measured 28 inches in length. 

A great many people persist in call- 
ing a cut-throat or speckled trout a 
salmon trout. Now, to one well versed 
in “troutology” a cut-throat is nothing 
but a speckled or mountain trout altho 
on some specimens the red blotch on 
the under jaws is more brightly col- 
ored than on others. They are strictly 
a fresh water trout but may be found 
in and have been taken from salt wa- 
ter. When taken in salt water the 
belly and sides are almost silvery, with 
black specks showing over the entire 
body, fins and tail, while on the other 

















A GOOD CATCH. PHOTO BY E. J. BACKUS. 
hand a salmon trout is always of a 
bright silvery sheen from the middle of 
the sides down and in the belly with 
no specks at any place on the body ex- 
cept the back, which is of a dark blue 
color. The head of a salmon trout is 
different in shape and color from the 
head of a speckled trout; the mouth is 
smaller, the nose more rounding and 
the cheeks of a delicate pink color. The 
tail is not so pointed and the under fins 
of a light pink. You will often find on 
a cut-throat trout a splotch or two of 
yellow as tho some one had hit him 
with a yellow paint brush. That is 
something you will never find on a sal- 
mon trout. Furthermore, a salmon 
trout is not a species of salmon or char. 
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ON A CALIFORNIA STREAM. 


Trout fishing near Big Trees, on Lorenzo River, Santa Cruz Co., 
Photo by W. W. 


casting. 


All true salmon when they enter fresh 
water for spawning, never return to 
the sea, but die. They are fat, red 
meated and gamy when firstin from 
the sea and of a bright silver color; 
but they quit taking food and as a re- 
sult get poor, a provision of nature, as 
it enables the spawn of the female to 
grow and detach from the spongy leaf 
which holds them, each egg then being 
separate. The color changes to a dirty 
red and reddish blue, the flesh shrinks 
from the jaws, exposing the teeth which 
are used in fighting. These teeth are 
often three-quarters of an inch in 
length, resembling canine teeth, hence 
the name applied to some salmon of 
“Dog Salmon.” 

As I once before said, a salmon trout 
is a salt water trout, and only enters 
fresh water to deposit its spawn. Dur- 
ing theirspawning season on this coast 
(June and July), they will take an arti- 
ficial fly but I have always had the best 
luck with a spinner. And when I men- 
tion spinners or spoon hooks I am re- 
minded of a day in June not long ago 
regarding which I must tell you. 

My wife and I were camped on the 
Wilson River during the summer of 
1913 and along with others who were 
fishing and hunting there that summer 
we surely enjoyed ourselves. One day I 
received word from a Portland friend 
of mine, Henry Williams, that he was 
coming over on the river and wanted 
me to take a day’s trip with him fish- 
ing as he desired to take home several 
large trout. 

One Sunday morning 6 o’clock found 
Henry and I in his buckboard bound 
down the river about four miles, where 
the best fishing was. Arriving at our 
destination we tethered the horses in 
an orchard on an abandoned homestead, 
rigged our tackle and hit the stream. 

I was trying out a bucktail fly which 
I had made from the hair of a summer 
killed deer-hide and in the first pool I 
raised two or three big trout and suc- 
ceeded in hooking and landing one 
ten-incher. Finding the trout half- 
hearted in their attacks upon my fly, 
I removed it and attached a “Pflueger” 
No. 3 nickel plated spinner with a No. 
1 Royal Coachman eyed fly. Making 
a cast of nearly thirty feet I believe 
that I can honestly say the spoon had 
hardly touched the water befor? a sal- 


Calif. Showing Fred P. Butler 


Richards. 


mon trout that measured over twenty 
inches seized it and nearly fifty yards 
of line left my reel like chain light- 
ning. After about ten minutes the fish 
was landed and Henry vowed then and 
there that he could and would produce 
a longer and heavier trout before the 
day was over or he would exhaust his 
surplus of energy and profanity. 

That pool yielded up three more 
trout, two to Henry and one to me. (He 
had put on a spinner by the time I had 
landed my first.) By noon Henry had 
three fish less than I and mine num- 
bered 48, none of which were under 
twelve inches in length. 

We left the stream and after a short 
walk came into the road, and there we 
ate our lunch, had a pipe, and scooped 
out a hole in the ground near a big log 
and cached our trout for we were to 
try our luck again on the river about 
a mile further down. 

At 2 o’clock we started down the 
stream and by 4 o’clock were ready to 
quit, having all the fish that Henry 
cared to take home. I had him beaten 
in weight and number of fish, but his 
largest was an even twenty-two inches 
in length, 

Now comes what Henry said was a 
“bit of fool’s luck.” We had unjointed 
our rods and swung our creels upon our 
shoulders and were filling our pipes for 
a little smoke when Henry grabbed me 
by the army with a grip like that of a 
grizzly bear and said: “Oh! Ye gods 
and little fishes! Look at that trout!” 

Looking out where he was pointing 
I sure saw “that trout,” not one, but 
three great, big speckled fellows. They 
were in about four feet of water and 
about twenty feet from shore, nosing in 
the crevices between the rocks in the 
stream bed for crawfish. For me to rig 
my rod took but a moment’s time and 
with luck on my side I dropped my 
spinner about six feet beyond one of 
the largest fish which was standing on 
its head (as I might say) looking for a 
meal. Waiting a second until his busi- 
ness was finished I started my spoon. 
Instantly he was at attention, not a 
movement of his tail or fins was no- 
ticeable when all of a sudden he turned 
and, BING! 

There is surely nothing to compare 
with the sensations one feels under 
such circumstances. And how he 
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fought! Across that pool, fifty, seventy- 
five and a hundred feet he would dash, 
each rush followed by two or three fran- 
tic leaps. I would bring him back in 
an attempt to net him, but he could not 
see it that way, not until twenty min- 
utes had passed, when he floated belly 
up and the net was slipped under him. 

I had often heard of speckled moun- 
tain trout being caught that measured 
over twenty-four inches in length, and 
always had taken those stories with a 
grain of salt, but that big fellow con- 
vinced me then and there that it was 
possible for he measured twenty-three 
and three-quarters inches and weighed 
four pounds and eleven ounces. 

Henry and I are going again some 
day. 


Thumb Nail Sketches. 
Outdoors W. Smith. 
THE CREEL WITH A PAST. 


Just an old trout basket, wrecked and 
rotting; yet how vocal its gaping side 
and broken cover. Can I, who know 
its history, pass it unregardfully by? 
No, a thousand times no. I must needs 
rescue it from the refuse heap, and, sit- 
ting down, hold it’ tenderly in my lap, 
while it speaks to me of our past; for 
its past and my past are inseparably 
linked together. No David and Jona- 
than, no Damon and Pythias were 
closer friends than that old basket and 
me. In sunshine and rain, high water 
and low water, good luck and ill luck, 
we have traveled the streams together. 
Sometimes we have returned home at 
night-fall, its sides bulging with a 
freightage of speckled loveliness, while 
my spirit was lifted within me; other 
times we have returned, and it was 
guiltless of fish, gazing at me with 
empty reproachfulness; and I, shamed, 
hid it away in a dark corner of the 
wood-shed. 

Old basket, friend, it it were possible 
for you to speak, not only I, but every 
lover of our dancing, glancing trout 
streams perforce would listen. You tell 
of early days, days when the spring 
snows lay thick in the hills and the 

















THE CREEL WITH A PAST. 


only method by which the burden for 
which you were created could be se- 
cured was by the use of plebeian and 
execrated earth-worms; yet you also 
speak of June days, days when the trout 
were “jumping crazy for the fly,” and 
your master gave into your keeping 
only one of every ten fish lifted from 
the sparkling foam. You tell, too, of 
that day, the day of all days, when a 
rainbow was filched from the Big Hole, 
so large that 
stretched to the utmost, was incapable 
of receiving it. Great was your grief 
that day, old friend, and I well remem- 


your capacious maw, -: 
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ber how you shuddered in every brace 
and fiber of your being, for you thought 
that you had failed me. Great was your 
joy when I laid the twenty-seven inches 
of sparkling loveliness over your cover, 
head and tail hanging far down upon 
either side, carried it so into the town 
and straight to the photographer’s. 

If you could speak—but you can, you 
do, you are speaking now. The rent 
robe of Caesar that Mark Antony held 
before the mob while he haranged them, 
spoke not more eloquently than does 
your gaping side and detached cover. 
What you have been to me, speaks so 
loud that your very silence is most vo- 
cal. Attempt not to ope thy lips, 
old friend, for words, mere words, are 
not, required between you and me. 
Words are meaningless where deeds 
have spoken, 

Old friend, I must not return thee to 
the ash-heap, to do so would be be- 
trayal. I might have an expert crafts- 
man incrustate your broken bones and 
scant flesh with gold, after the manner 
of the mother who would perpetuate her 
little one’s first shoes, but that I may 
not do. I tell thee what I will do, I 
will carry thy weak and trembling body 
to the banks of the stream we both 
have loved so well, and there where 
purling foam-flecked water sings a con- 
stant requiem, burn thee with fire. It 
is meet and proper that fire should take 
thee back to the elements from whence 
you sprang, for many times you have 
sat with me by odorant fires in wood 
and meadow. Old friend, I consign thee 
to the warm embrace of the transform- 
ing flame. Old friend, a long good-by. 





The Salmon of the Pacific Coast. 


By O. C, Frisbee. 


All species of salmon die after 
spawning. The young salmon go out 
into the Pacific Orean as soon as they 
get to be a few inches long. No one 
knows where they go to but at the 
end of four years they return to the 
streams where they were born, and 
spawn and die. 

At spawning time the male and fe- 
male work together and root out holes 
in the gravel on the riffles where the 
water is running and is not very deep. 
After the place is prepared the female 
aeposits the eggs, the male standing 
guard to keep other fish from eating 
them. Then the male deposits the 
milt on the eggs and the female stands 
on guard. Then they fill in the hole 
with gravel and their mission is ac- 
complished. When they leave salt 
water they are in perfect condition 
without any blemishes but in going up 
rough streams they wear their fins 
and tails off to some extent. Before 
they spawn they begin to show white 
spots which gradually grow larger and 
they all die soon after spawning. 

The fact of salmon returning to the 
same stream that they went out of has 
been well established. At the hatch- 
eries when they are turning loose a 
batch of young salmon they take some 
and put a piece of silver wire thru 
their tails with tags showing where 
they were released. These fish will 
some of them show up at the end of 
four years in the streams where they 
were released and none in other 
streams. In this way our experts are 
able to tell what the natural wastage 
is from the small fish to the full 
grown ones. 

When they are running up the 
streams to spawn they very seldom 





take a bait. Last fall the writer was 
fishing in the Snohomish River for 
treut and a salmon took the hook. It 
was on a smooth riffle and I gradual- 
ly worked him towards the shore and 
finally beached him. He was 43 
inches long and weighed 28 pounds. 
He had just come up from salt water 
and had no spots on him and he had 




















THE AUTHOR’S 28-LB. SALMON. 


not spawned and was a beautiful fish. 
Where I caught him was about 20 
miles above tide water. In the Fall it 
is a wonderful sight to see them in the 
streams. They run up not only the 
rivers but the small streams and you 
would be surprised to see how small 
creeks they are in. Sometimes they 
will go up in such quantities that in 
the swift narrow places they will 
crowd those on the edges out on the 
shores. I have seen hundreds of them 
that were crowded out. They roil the 
water in such places. After they 
spawn and die they lie on the bottom 
till the stream rises and then they 
are lodged along the shore and when 
the water goes down the beaches are 
covered with them. Some of the 
ranchers take wagons and forks and 
haul them away for fertilizer. If a 
man will watch these fish and study 
their habits he will pronounce them 
one of the wonders of nature. 





The Story of a Fish-Hook. 
By “Minnow.” 


Undoubtedly no single article ef the 
bait fisher’s outfit is of equal import- 
ance with his hook, for upon it de- 
pends his success or failure. If the 
hook fails to impale or retain his 
quarry—shape and point governing 
the first and position and form of barb 
the latter—he is doomed to disap- 
pointment. While at times fish ean 
be taken on almost any kind of a hook, 
from a bent pin to a bit of twisted hay- 
wire, as a rule unless the hook be well 
and scientifically made few fish will be 
netted. Important as is the subject 
one discovers little information w lon 
it in the outdoor press, hence this ar- 
tcle. But let us go back to the beyin 
ning, “how hooks are made,” and take 
up shape, penetration, etc., in a Tater 























article. First, however, a word re- 


garding hooks in literature. 
HOOKS IN LITERATURE. 


So far as I know the Bible first 
mentions a fish hook. We read in the 
book of Job, which is supposed to have 
been written in the Fourteenth or Fif- 
teenth Century B.C., “Canst thou 
draw out leviathan with a hook?”’ 
“Canst thou put a hook in his nose, or 
bore his jaw thru with a thorn?”’ [am 
under the impression that Bible stu- 
dents say that the writer o. this great 
drama had crocodile fishing in mun! 
when he penned those words, but 
never mind the quarry, what of the in- 
strument used in its capture? Of whai 
material was this early hook made? 
How was it made, and who made it? 
There is no answer. Some few centur- 
ies later, or in 400 B. C., Herodotuz 
writes: ‘They take the back or chine 
of a swine, and bait a hook with it, 
and throw it into the midst of the riv- 
er; and the fisherman stands at some 
distance from the shore holding a 
young pig, which he irritates in order 
to make it squeak. When the croco- 
dile hears this he immediately makes 
toward tne sound; and, finding the 
baited hook in the way, swallows it, 
and is then drawn to the land, when 
*they dash mud into his eyes, and blind 
him; after which he is soon dis- 
patched.”’ Some fishing, that! Un- 
doubtedly these early hooks were 
made from crooked bones, sharpened 
flints, bits of shell, ivory, etc. Who 
knows but that when Tubal Cain, that 
“man of might,” set up his rude forge 
in the wilderness one of his first jobs 
was to fashion a hook for some primi- 
tive Walton? At any rate metal hooks 
have been made for over 2,000 years. 
In the British Museum in London we 
may see crude metal implements dat- 
ing from the days of Babylon, and 
bronze fish-hooks that were dug out 
of the ruins of buried Pompeii. Then 
why not Cain, Tubal Cain, a maker of 
fish-hooks? Of course these early 
hooks are primitive affairs in compar- 
ison with the finished article of today, 
but far in advance of the bone fish- 
hook of the American Indian, which 
was nothing more than a bit of bone 
sharpened at either end with a thong 
attached to the middle, in no sense a 
hook, properly speaking. But let us re- 
turn to the literature of the subject. 

I am fortunate enough to have in 
my library a copy of that first book 
upon angling—‘‘A Treatyse Perteyn- 
yng to Hawkynge and Fishynge With 
An Angle,” by Juliana Berners, first 
published in 1496, in which the 
author, writing of hooks, says: “Ye 
shall understand that the most subtle 
and hardest craft in the making- of 
your harness is for to make your 
hooks. For whose making ye must 
have set styles, thin and sharp and 
small beaten; a seamy clamp of iron, 
a bender, a pair of long and small 
tongs, a hand knife some deal thick, 
an anvil and a little hammer. And for 
small fish ye shall make your hooks of 
the smallest square-headed needles 
that ye can find, of steel in this wise: 
Ye shall put the quarrell (square 
head) in a red charcoal fire till that it 
be the same color that the fire is. Then 
take them out and let them cool and 
ye shall find it well annealed for to 
file. Then rise the beard with your 
knife and make the point sharp. Then 
anneal him again or else he will 
break in the bending. Then bend him 
like the beard figured hereafter.’ 
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Undoubtedly this ancient hook was 
shaped very like the modern Aber- 
deen, tho of course more crude and 
rough. Later on our author says: “A 
greater hook ye shall make in the 
same wise, of greater needles such as 
broider’s needles, or tailors’ or shoe- 
makers’ needles, spear points and 
shoemakers’ nails in special for great 
fish, and that they bend all the point 
when they be tried for else they be no 
good. When the hook is bent, beat 
the hinder end broad, and file it 
smooth for binding of the line. Then 
put it in the fire again and give it an 
easy red heat. Then suddenly quench 
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it in water and it will be hard and 
strong.” So much for ancient litera- 
ture, now let us turn to the making of 
modern hooks. 


THE MAKING OF HOOKS. 


Every angler who is a student of 
catalogs—what fisherman is not?— 
knows that two varieties of hooks are 
listed, ‘‘spear point’ and “hollow 
point,” the latter much more expen- 
sive than the former. A great many 
anglers believe that the words have 
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reference to quality simply and let it 
go at that. In a word the “hollow- 
pointed’”’ hook is hand-made, while the 
“‘spear-pointed”’ is a machine product. 
The “hollow point” is made one by 
one, each carefully formed by an ex- 
pert workman; the “spear point’ is 
spewed in quantity from an unthink- 
ing machine. To the “hollow point” 
the skilled workman imparts some of 
his individuality, and if he be an 
angler as he ought, each hook will be 
of a quality to hold the big “liberty 
brown,” the fish every angler expects 
to hook at the next cast. I am not say- 
ing that the machine-made hook is not 
good, for it is, simply the hand-made 
one is better. 

Let us suppose we are looking over 
the shoulder of a maker of “hollow 
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points.” He takes in his hand a bun- 
ble of straight, annealed wires, of the 
correct length and diameter to pro- 
duce hooks of a certain style and size. 
These wires are slipped under a clamp 
on his bench, and by a quick down- 
ward stroke of a special knife, used as 
a lever, each wire is notched deeply 
enough to form a barb, which is fin- 
ished with pliers and file. Next the 
wires are bent around a “former,” a 
block of wood into which a sheet of 
steel is sunk in the shape of the re- 
quired hook. Remains but to finish 
the shank, either ringed or flat. Then 
comes the careful tempering in oil and 
the hook is ready for the discriminat- 
ing angler. As to the quantity of such 
hooks a skilled workman will turn out 
in a day I am unable to say, tho it 
would seem that the output would be 
somewhat limited; at any rate I am 
certain that anglers will have greater 
respect for the “hollow point’ than 
ever before. 


Dreams—Idle Dreams. 


Dear Reader:—You may not perceive 
or absorb the fact as to why this arti- 
cle ever came to be written. Here’s 
hoping you do. These lines have been 
in my mind for weeks, trying to re- 
lease themselves, crying to be toid. I’m 
telling them to folks I believe will un- 
derstand. Nobody here seems to. They 
say, “Don’t let that prey on your mind 
so eternally, dad, or you’ll go crazy.” I 
can’t help it. My mind is full of it, 
day and night, and I’m very anxious to 
know if I am the only fellow so afflict- 
ed? (You’re saying now, “Come on, get 
somewhere.’’) “Fish. Fish. Fish.” 
That’s just hollering somewhere up in 
my head. “Outdoors! Outdoors! Out- 
doors! Outdoors!” Now, it’s screaming 
at the top of its lungs. And here the 
snow is ten feet deep upon the ground 
and I’m seeing a gurgling, singing 
brook, the sun filtering thru the leafy 
canopy overhead, and a score of birds 
voicing an appeal that spring is here. 
in my hand, a rod, and on the line a 
tiny bunch of tinsel and feathers, to 
which a fighting fury—a member of the 
finny tribe, is fast. Gee! Gee! Gee! 

That’s why they say I’m crazy, imag- 
ining all the time. Every day the same 
story. Whenever they find me alone 
I’m imagining, or trying to. Each time 
I open my fly-book, each time I look 
at my rod hanging silent in the corner 
it recalls something impossible to de- 
scribe. Only the other night I dreamed 
of trying to find a suitable Christmas 
present for mother, in the shape of a 
hat, on which was mounted an enor- 
mous trout! When I told it to the folks 
they looked at one another with that 
“T-told-you-so” air, and mother said: 
“You'll lose what few brains you have 
if you don’t try and stop thinking about 
fishing all the time.” But how can I? 
Say? 

Whenever a new magazine of the 
sporting variety comes to this God for- 
saken place, I pounce upon it with rap- 
ture and eagerly devour every line of 
its contents, especially the fish section. 
Then they say, “How many more of 
those magazines are you going to buy?” 
They see me busy on some fishing par- 
aphernalia, and, “What in heck are you 
making now?” snorts some inquisitive 
person with contempt written on his or 
her face. I reply shame-facedly, such 
or such a contrivance for the taking of 
his majesty, the trout. Still here’s 
where the funny part of it comes in, 
they never kick when I return lugging 
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a creel full of speckled beauties to grace 
their table. I wonder, how I DO won- 
der, if there are others in the same pre- 
dicament. Again, here’s hoping tho I 
wish bad luck on no man. 

I remember a day last summer, a 
perfect August day, hot, sultry, with a 
tumble of thick fleecy clouds hanging 
low on the horizon. It was at a lake 
in the mountains near here, a blue jewel 
set in rocky shores. I was on a cum- 
bersome raft, made of huge spruce logs, 
unwieldy, monstrous, hanging like a 
painted ship over the blue deeps. I 
had fished all day without success and 
it was nearly time to return home, when 
I spied something that made my heart 
leap. A mighty leviathan of the deep 
lay motionless close to the bottom, 
within easy casting distance. He was 
my heart’s desire. A brook trout, and 
he must have weighed—oh, well. With 
my breath nearly choking me, I silently 
unlimbered my tackle and sent that tiny 
feathered lure hurtling over the water 
to light on the glassy surface like a bit 


of down. (Did you say, “Huh, where’d 
you get that stuff?” Well, never 
mind.) With a mighty lunge that 


spotted body made a small whirlpool 
where the fly had been. I struck heav- 
ily and the slim rod quivered like a 
live thing for a moment. That’s all. 
Yes, that’s all. For a week thereafter 
I went around nursing a terrible grudge 
against anything with scales. But I 
came out of it and heard them whisper, 
“He’s forgetting it.” They have 
changed their minds since, however. 

Now, Mr. Reader, please, for the sake 
of Old Ike, try and make sense out of 
this muddle of words and sympathize 
with an angler in dire distress. I don’t 
doubt but what this has bored you ter- 
ribly but the getting it out of my sys- 
tem has helped me some. Here is to 
a long life for the outdoor folks and to 
every member of the finny tribe.— 
J.C. A., Burke, Ida. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 467.—Tackle for Northern 
Wisconsin. 


“ditor Angling Department:—I am 
expecting to go up into northern Wis- 
consin for a fishing trip, visiting a 
place where there is said to be good 
bass (both varieties), northern pike, 
pickerel and muskellunge fishing. My 
outfit consists of a No. 33 Bristol, 5 
feet, a 60 yard Meisselbach free-spool 
reel, various plugs, a 12% or 15 pound 
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test line. Would you consider this out- 
fit adequate for the fishing I have in 
mind? Will say I have fished consid- 
erably in southern Michigan, and that 
the only truly dependable bait was live 
meadow frogs. Do not understand me 
as saying that I could not take fish on 
artificial lures, for I did, but when all 
lures failed the frogs “got the bacon.” 
But here in Indiana I never caught a 
bass on a frog. G. O., New Castle, Ind. 


I should say your tackle is O. K. for 
the region you intend visiting, save 
for one thing. I would prefer an 80 
yard reel to a 60, the latter is a wee 
bit too small in my estimation. The 
larger reel thumbs more easily, keeps 
the line in better shape, and is alto- 
gether more satisfactory, still there is 
no reason under the sun why you 
should not get along all right with the 
winch you have. There is no better 
reel for the money than the Meissel- 
bach. The No. 33 Bristol is all right. 
Personally I would not be afraid to go 
up against any muskie that ever 
showed a red gill or flirted a caudal 
fin with such an outfit. As to frogs 
for bait: I, too, have had very much 
the same experience. There have been 
days here in Wisconsin, when I could 
get bass on small frogs and on no 
other lure or bait. “Why?” I do not 
know. And a friend of mine insists 
that bass will not eat a frog even if 
he does strike at them. Says he has 
never found a frog in the stomach of 
a bass. Go, and may all the big and 
little gods go with you. O. W. S. 

















CAUGHT IN THE GOVERNMENT RESERVOIR 
AT PENDLETON, ORE., BY W. D. HUMPHREY 
OF THAT CITY. PHOTO BY BERT & RAZ. 


Letter No. 468.—Catching a Bass and 
Hog-Tying a Pickerel. 


Editor Angling Department:—1l have 
just finished reading the April num- 
ber of Outdoor Life and believe me, 
some of those fish letters ARE fishy; 
but listen, I live where there’s real 
fish and the big ones don’t all get away 
either. Here’s what happened on one 
of our trips last September. 
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At the unholy hour of 4 a. m., Prof. 
F. M. Sherarts and I jointly cranked 
up the flivver and betook ourselves 
thru the gray dawn to a little, lonely, 
timber-surrounded lake a few miles 
from town, there to drag the husky 
bronze-back from his lair. We got the 
leaky old boat out, rigged our casting 
rods and proceeded to business. I don’t 
know what the professor was using for 
bait but I was using a weedless hook 
and live frog. As we moved slowly 
along the shore, after about fifteen 
minutes casting, I heaved Mr. Frog 
some fifty feet to the edge of a bunch 
of water-lilies and then something hap- 
pened. There was a mighty swirl of 
water, a tug on the line that I knew 
meant business and down went Mr. 
Frog. That fish sure was a fighter, 
but since I had all the time there was, 
I just let him fight. 

After a few minutes in which I man- 
aged to reel in a few feet of line there 
came a series of violent surges and 
tugs on the line, such as no fish ever 
made for me before. The Prof. dropped 
his rod, took his trusty pipe out of 
his mouth and remarked: “Gosh, Doc; 
you haven’t got a fish. It’s a whale 
you’ve hooked. I'll get the old boat 
out from the shore where there’s more 
room.” Well, after some few minutes 
the game began to tire and I began to. 
reel in. At last he came into view, 
completely tired out, and we were as- 
tonished to see that it was a fair sized 
pickerel. 

The Prof. exclaimed a little and re- 
marked that he was sure I had hooked 
a bass and also ordered me to keep my 
line taut as Mr. Pickerel had shaken 
the hook out of his mouth and was only 
tangled in the line, and such was the 
case. Finally I reached into the wa- 
ter and caught him in the gills and 
lifted him into the boat, where we 
found that the line, a good strong silk 
one, was looped around his lower jaw 
and wrapped a couple of times around 
his head, while the end with the hook 
was still out of sight in the water. I 
unwrapped the line, the while listen- 
ing to Prof’s disgusted remarks regard- 
ing pickerel and people who would 
catch them, and dropped the fish into 
the bottom of the boat. 

Then I reached for my line to draw 
it in to see if I had lost my frog, and 
the Prof. remarked that it would be a 
d of a note if I had another fish 
on. By jinks! when I pulled that line 
there was something doing. I grabbed 
my rod and reeled to beat the band 
and there, after about ten feet of line 
had spooled, came the hook and frog 
and a_big-mouth black bass_ that 
weighed 414 lbs. Completely tired out 
he was, and I lifted him in without a 
struggle. The Prof, let out a yell and 
I believe I made sundry plain and 
fancy sounds myself. My companion 
eventually remarked that we never 
would dare to tell our story for no one 
in the world would believe us; then, 
when we got home, he couldn’t wait 
to get up town but ’phoned the story 
to all our fishermen friends. Later, 
about two dozen men called me up and 
wanted prescriptions for fish-bait. 

Now just a word to all brother fish- 
ermen: It’s no great trick to hook and 
land a four and one-half pound bass 
but to rope and hog-tie and land a four- 
pound pickerel at the same time isn’t 
so easy. It takes skill to do that. If 
you don’t think so, try it—Dr. L. V. L., 
Detroit, Minn. 

Let me say that, to date, I think the 
medal goes to you, but only I presume 
until the boys get hold of your yarn. 














then you will just have to surrender the 
honor. I have a story very much like 
yours that I sometimes spin, but for 
the present I am going to sit silent. 
The strange happenings are far more 
numerous than many people realize 
who do not fish. Almost every true 
angler can spin a yarn that will tax 
the faith of any but a fisherman. Why, 
once—but no, I said I would not.— 
O. W. S. 





No. 469.—Gaffing Fish. 


Editor Angling Department: — In 
reading “The Pike Book” in the cur- 
rent Outdoor Life (April number), I 
noted your experience in gaffing large 
fish. 

I fish for large trout, both rainbows 
and steel heads, but do not use a boat, 
as this fishing is all in streams and 
usually in canons with very rough 
banks and swift water. I always carry 
a gaff and find, as you do, that when 
a big fellow is played until exhausted 
and comes in toward the shore belly 
up, that as soon as I make a motion 
with the gaff, he becomes very much 
alive and makes a mad rush for deep 
water. I then keep him at work for 
a short time, and then bring him in 
again, and he usually behaves alright, 
altho sometimes they make still an- 
other run. Your theory is correct as 
far as my judgment goes and I have 
had*® considerable experience, as I 
caught thirty-four trout in 1916 and 
thirty-two in 1917, none of them less 
than 28 inches and up to 37 inches long. 
I do not call any of them big ones that 
are under twenty-eight inches. An old 
fish an fishing with me once saw 
me bring in a big one towards the 
shore and as the trout made a run, he 
said, “Don’t try to gaff him until he 
gets acquainted with you.” This I con- 
sider good advice.—O. C. F., Seattle, 
Wash, 


As your word coincides with my ad- 
vice, I am very glad to hear your voice 
at the council fire once more. As I 
have said a number of times, more fish 
are lost at the lip of the landing net 
and at the point of the gaff than at 
any other place. As Post is so fond of 
saying, ‘“‘There’s a reason.” The ang- 
ler gets anxious to land his fish, to 
weigh it, mayhap, and that very anx- 
iety is his undoing. A good fish, pike, 
trout, or what not, should be exhausted 
and then exhausted some more before 
attempting to use the net. My best 
rainbow was played for something like 
28 minutes, then the landing net not 
being forthcoming, my wife was search- 
ing frantically amid the duffel for it, 
the fish revived and had to be played 
over again.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 470.—A Wyoming Cut-throat. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
not a subscriber to your valuable mag- 
azine, but get each issue from a friend 
and I always read it from “kiver to 
kiver,” and think it excellent. I am 
inclosing picture of a cut-throat trout 
taken from the Clark Fork River, about 
the 1st of last December, by Mr. John 
Kirher, an ardent fisherman, living 
some fifteen miles below my ranch. He 
has a car and comes up quite often to 
fish. Mr. Kirher uses a common cone 
pole with reel attached, and live min- 
now for bait. I took the picture of 
this fish, also measurements, after it 
had been out of the water three hours. 
Weight, 10% pounds. Length, 29 
inches. Girth, 171% inches. As far as 
I can learn, this is the record for a 
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CUT-THROAT RIVER TROUT. WEIGHT 10% 
LBS., LENGTH 29 IN., GIRTH 17% IN. 


swift water trout. The Clark Fork 
river is fair fishing all thru the sum- 
mer but in the fall when the water is 
low, just before freezing, is when we 
get the big ones, and always with min- 
nows for bait.—O. W. G., Clark, Wyo. 

I am wondering if you people really 
appreciate the “blessings” you enjoy. 
Such wonderful fishing as you have! 
When I read such letters I feel like 
shutting my desk and hitting the trail 
pronto. Why must a man write at all, 
or live anywhere but on the banks of a 
western trout stream? The other day 
I took an 18-inch brook trout (char) 
and bless me, I was as proud as a pea- 


cock. Then along comes this letter 
and pricks my little balloon. I feel like 
saying, “I never took a_ trout.”— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 471.—The Color of Trout 
Flesh. 


Editor Angling Department: — In 
reading the last issue of Outdoor Life 
(May, 1918) I came across the inquiry 
of G. B. S., Fredonia, Kan., regarding 
the color of the flesh of trout, and I 
would like to give you my experience 
on the matter. 

I have fished in all parts of this 
state, and parts of Colorado, Montana 
and California, and have caught Native, 
Brook, German Brown, and Rainbow 
trout, whose meat were both red and 
white, and it has been my experience 
that all the red meat fish are taken 
from what might be termed still water. 
That is, deep, slow moving pools in 
the running streams, and from lakes. 
South of Rawlins about fifty miles are 
two lakes. One stocked with Brook 
trout and the other with Rainbow. The 
meat of all the fish that I have taken 
from either lake has been red, while 
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the meat of the trout in the streams 
below is nearly always white, except 
those caught out of the slow water. At 
a ranch at the foot of Elk Mountain, 
the owner has a small lake in his 
meadow, and at various times he has 
seined the stream below, and taken 
Rainbow trout up to a pound in weight, 
from the stream and planted them in 
the lake. The flesh of the trout in 
the stream is white, and after they 
have been in the lake for a time (how 
long I do not know) the meat turns 
red. 

The water in all the lakes mentioned, 
as well as the streams, is very cold, 
so I do not believe that the tempera- 
ture has a great deal to do with the 
color of the meat, altho I have taken 
trout from the Sweetwater River 
whose meat was both colors. The red 
meated ones being taken lower down 
on the stream, where the water is 
slower and warmer. 

I do not mean to state that the rea- 
son for the red meat is from living in 
slow water, but this has been my ex- 
perience, and I would. like to hear more 
about it from others—R. S. F., Raw- 
lins, Wyo. 

I find your remarks highly interest- 
ing, agreeing, as they do to a great 
extent, with my own observation. I 
have noticed that what I term “bog 
trout,” in my book “Trout Lore,” fish 
from slow-moving black soil streams, 
bright colored and chubby in form, al- 
most always possess red flesh; while 
upon the other hand, the clipper built 
fish from rapid currents, of a silvery 
washed-out color, usually possess flesh 
of a white or pale yellowish color. 
That is the rule, tho there are many 
exceptions, too many to prove it. I 
think we will have to admit that there 
is something beside water conditions 
governing the coloration of flesh. 


Letter No. 472.—A Blind Fisherman. 


Editor Angling Department:—A Mr. 
Kaywood, a blind man, farmer, piano 
tuner and fisherman, who lives west 
of Angolo about five miles, goes fish- 
ing alone, and strange as it may seem 
uses three poles. He has a pole across 
each knee out on each side of the 
boat and holds one pole in his hands. 
Fishes for blue gills, perch and bass. 
He rows the boat thru a channel that 
after dark was quite a chore for me 
and I have good eyes. Kaywood cleans 
his own fish and sure enjoys catching 
them. I had a long talk with him and 
a very pleasant afternoon. 

I want to add my bit in commenda- 
tion, so believe me when I say that 
Outdoor Life looks good in its new 
dress. I am always happy when I get 
it, must sit right down and read it 
thru, then the good wife (also a fish- 
bug) takes a fall out of it. I always 
pass it along to some non-subscriber, 
trying to land a new sub.—A. W. S., 
Baird, Tex. 


I have seen one-armed fishermen and 
legless fishermen, but a fisherman 
without eyes is a “new one.” I saw 
an interesting individual the other day, 
a blind woman who lives alone in a 
little log house at least a mile from 
the nearest neighbor, cares for her 
house, does her own cooking and tends 
a cow. Seems impossible, but a verit- 
able fact nevertheless. When “the 
lame, halt and blind” make good, there 
is no excuse for the normal men and 
women falling down. MHere’s a cheer 
for your blind angler, may he live long 
and angle successfully.—O. W. S. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent gy over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert such informat 


on from the game-department chan- 


nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 














The Ground Squirrel of Wash- 

ington. 

The ground squirrel is first cousin 
to the prairie dog—in fact, he is in 
my judgment far more closely related 
than cousinship; the two are very 
likely the same animal, modified by 
generations of breeding under differ- 
ent circumstances and in a different 
country. Having shot thousands of 
prairie dogs in Colorado and thousands 
of ground squirrels in Washington, I 
have had opportunity to observe them 
closely. 

Some of the habits of the ground 
squirrel are slightly different from 
those of the prairie dog. The chief 
difference which I have noticed is that 
the prairie dog will sometimes come 
out of his burrow on warm days in the 
winter time. This I have never known 
a ground squirrel to do. The squirrel 
enters his winter quarters rather 
earlier than does the dog, both,emerge 
as soon as the warm days of spring 
appear and the ground thaws out. 

The barking noise they make is 
very similiar and they look much 
alike. The squirrel is considerably 
smaller, slightly more gray, a little 
slimmer and rather more active and 
graceful. In size the squirrel will 
average about one-quarter or one- 
third smaller than the Colorado prai- 
rie dog. 

The ground squirrel is somewhat 
more tolerant of civilization than is 
the prairie dog, consequently is more 
harmful to crops. When not disturbed 
by farmers or some other external 
influence, they live in communities or 
towns as do prairie dogs. The under- 
ground habits of either animal I am 
not especially familiar with, never 
having taken the trouble to dig after 
them. 

These ground or prairie squirrels 
have a somewhat rudimentary cheek 
pouch, which is still better developed 
in the tree squirrel. But the ground 
squirrels are not climbers any more 
than are the prairie dogs, and are 
never known to climb upon anything 
other than low stumps, rocks, etc. As 
a rule, they have mounds or elevations 
about the mouth of their burrows, the 
same as the prairie dog has, but they 
are slightly more inclined to have se- 
cret entrances to their burrows. 

Their tails vary much in length, 
some being quite as long again as 
others. The tail is slightly larger in 
proportion to the size of the animal 
than is the prairie dog’s tail. 

Their habit of sitting near the en- 
trance of their burrow and giving a 


kind of warning cry to their whole 
village whenever you approach is char- 
acteristic of all the Marmot family. 
While their yawp is not so character- 
istic a bark as is that of the prairie 
dog, yet it is quite similar. 

Like the prairie dog, a thickly pop- 
ulated village of them will destroy 
pretty nearly every green thing in the 
vicinity, especially grain and alfalfa. 
These little pests are very destructive 
to crops, and the farmers poison them 
by the thousands, generally by soak- 
ing wheat in arsenic or some other 
poison and placing it among their bur- 
rews. They will not stay on cultivated 
fields as a rule, but will congregate 
along the fence ways, ditches and lit- 
tle patches of commons and hillsides 
so numerous among the farms about 
Spokane, where the sportsmen have 
great fun shooting them. 

These little pests are tough fellows 
and, like the prairie dog, will stand a 
lot of killing; only by good hits with 
a hollow-point bullet can one keep him 
from getting into his hole. The most 
popular cartridge to use on them is 
the .22 W. R. F., hollow-point. This 
particular cartridge I like better than 
the .22 Remington Special, which is 
supposed to be the same thing. 

I use the Lesmok, which makes 
more noise, but it holds up well and is 
very accurate. My son and I each use 
single-shot rifles with Lyman sights. 
They are the Remington No. 4 frames 
fitted respectively with 24-in. barrels. 
Alva’s with a special Stevens, and my 
own with a 24-in. Remington barrel, 
both carefully fitted and chambered. 
Either of these guns will shoot to hit 
a nickel all the time at twenty-five 
steps. We have tested them many 
times with a rest. So the cartridge is 
fairly accurate and would be extreme- 
ly accurate if the factory would load 
them without crimping the shell on the 


bullet which is unnecessary, even for 


the repeaters. This cartridge in the 
hollow-point is very deadly, and a 
squirrel if fairly hit with this bullet 
will simply stop right there. Time 
and time again I have had them 
lie across the edge of their burrow 
mound completely paralyzed without 
a kick left in them. This hollow-point 
is too destructive for game shooting, 
for grouse and rabbits the solid-point 
is better; it does not destroy so much, 
but leaves the game better for the 
table. 

The farmers are very glad to have 
us shoot squirrels on their farms, and 
we have many invitations to come, and 
to stay to dinner; we not infrequently 
kill half a hundred squirrels in a day. 


Unless we kill the squirrel and keep 
him outside it does not count. We 
therefore carry along with us a pair of 
pocket scissors and cut off the tail of 
each squirrel, cutting it about midway 
and saving the tip. We cannot count 
the squirrel unless we can produce the 
tail. In this manner good marksman- 
ship counts, and the plan certainly 
stimulates good holding. In some of 
the states bounties are paid on these 
pests, but not so in this state. 

Some very interesting happen- 
stances occur while shooting squirfels, 
several of which coming under my 
experience may be of interest to the 
readers of Outdoor Life. 

Last year I fired at a squirrel one 
day at about sixty-yard range. He 
tumbled over and floundered about a 
little and then lay still. I stood for 
a while watching for others to make 
their appearance and I happened to 
look several minutes later to where 
this one lay and saw him raise up his 
head and look about. He evidently 
came to the conclusion that he was 
still alive, for he jumped up and beat 
it for another hole some ten or fifteen 
steps away, and I don’t think I ever 
saw a squirrel run faster than he did. 
My bullet might have struck a gravel 
which in turn hit the squirrel and 
stunned him. 

Another time I shot a squirrel at 
not a very long range, and in a min- 
ute or two another squirrel came from 
a burrow nearby, and catching the 
dead squirrel in its teeth dragged it 
into a burrow and out of sight. This 
was the first time I had ever seen this, 
and I cannot account for it unless the 
1escuing squirrel was a mother squir- 
rel. The one killed was not a very 
large one. 

Again one day I was sitting on 
some rocks with my shoes off airing 
my feet in the sunshine when a squir- 
rel stuck his head up from a burrow. 
I fired at him; he flopped out of his 
hole, and after a minute lay still. At 
my leisure I redressed my feet, and 
going over clipped off his tail, and 
when those scissors came down on his 
tail that squirrel gave a jump clear 
up into my face and then beat it for 
tall timber. After running ten or fif- 
teen steps he became confused and 
stopped, and I shot him thru the 
shoulder. My first shot had cut off his 
nose to his eyes or thereabouts. 

Once again a strange and even pa- 
thetic thing happened. I fired at a 
souirrel at about thirty steps. He was 


standing upright, and when I fired he 
did not fall, but instead stretched his 
hands and arms straight up above his 











head in a perfect attitude of surren- 
der or of supplication. For two or 
three seconds he stood thus, and then 
fell dead. He was shot thru the heart 
with a solid-point bullet. 

The sportsmen in shooting ground 
squirrels should exercise great care 
and think always of ricocheting bul- 
lets. The solid-points are much more 
dangerous to people and to domestic 
animals than are the hollow-points, 
which seldom glance after they strike. 
High-power guns or strong cartridges 
of any sort should never be used, even 
in sparsely settled districts. 

My son is a good shot with the 
rifie, and being a banker, he is con- 
fined, like myself, to indoor work. We, 
therefore, make it a rule to get out of 
doors as much as possible, and squir- 
rel shooting furnishes very interesting 
sport, and at the same time rids the 
ccuntry of some of these very destruc- 
tive pests. A. H. SAWINS, M.D. 

Wash. 


The Lamb-Fawns (?) Again. 


Editor Outdoor Life: In the August 
issue of Outdoor Life, on page 118, 
there appears an interesting account of 
some lambs born in Smoky Valley, Ne- 
vada. These lambs are supposed to be 
the product of a cross between a wild 
deer and domestic sheep, The picture 
accompanying the article shows three 
lambs, and underneath the question is 
asked, “Are They Lamb-Fawn Hy- 
brids?” Evidently there is some doubt 
in the mind of the editor, and those 
interested are invited to express their 
opinions. 

These lambs are too young for any 
accurate opinion as to their origin. 
True, the one in the center has a head 
somewhat favoring a young fawn, but 
during my experience in breeding 
sheep I have bred lambs that looked 
much more like a fawn, at the same 
age, than any of the three in the pic- 
ture. Nevertheless, they were nothing 
more than pure-blood sheep. I have 
also bred them having ears standing 
up straight like a young colt, and then 
again drooping like a dog’s; also with 
legs and belly clean and free of wool, 
with actions resembling those of a goat 
more than a sheep. These peculiarities 
were quite noticeable when young, but 
after becoming full grown there was 
little or nothing to distinguish them in 
general appearance from other sheep. 
So, in the case of these young lambs, 
to express an opinion by looking at the 
picture would be nothing more than to 
hazard a guess. 

Now, as to whether sheep will cross- 
breed with deer, that is another ques- 
tion. I am very much inclined to be- 
lieve they will. As a rule, wild animals 
when left to themselves do not of their 
own accord cross, yet like every rule 
this also has its exceptions. 

The subject of cross-breeding is an 
intensely interesting one, and much 
valuable information has been obtained. 
One of the fundamental principles gov- 
erning cross-breeding is to obtain har- 
mony between sex; therefore in order 
to acquire any degree of success it is 
of importance that the male animal be 
nourished and brought up when young 
with the female of the race he is ex- 
pected to cross with when he is old 
enough; but as previously stated, there 
are exceptions to this rule, and it is 
clearly within the range of possibility 
that these lambs are the product of the 
wild deer and domestic sheep. We 
would be interested in seeing a picture 
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of these lambs after they have become 
more fully matured. 
M. S. GARRETSON. 

New York City. 

Note.—It was stated in our first ar- 
ticle that all the ‘“lamb-fawns” (7?) 
died, only a skin and skull, or other 
bones, were preserved.—Editor. 























HOW TO PACK A DEER. 





Hunting in Canada Today. 


Bona fide travelers, American citi- 
zens or citizens of allied or neutral 
countries wno come to Canada are as- 
sured of courteous treatment and are 
welcome to enter and leave Canada 
without difficulty, according to a re- 
vised memorandum on passports given 
out by the Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion at Ottawa, Canada. 

Passports are not required by either 
males or females. Subjects of countries 
with which Canada is at war may not 
enter Canada for any purpose whatso- 
ever. Persons born in enemy countries 
who claim naturalization in the United 
States or in some other allied or neu- 
tral country must carry naturalization 
Papers or statutory declaration en- 
dorsed by a_ British consul in the 
United States. Persons of evident en- 
emy origin who claim to have been 
born in the United States or in some 
other allied or neutral country should 
carry birth certificates or statutory 
declaration endorsed by a British con- 
sul in the United States. 

Persons not ordinarily resident with- 
in Canada, but who enter Canada on 
a visit or for some other temporary 
purpose do not require a permit to 
leave, but with the object of avoiding 
a lengthy examination on leaving Can- 
ada, such travelers may secure from 
the Canadian Immigration Inspector 
when and where they enter Canada a 
non-resident card which, when the trav- 
eler leaves Canada will facilitate exit. 
The only persons who require a permit 
to leave Canada are males between 18 
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and 45, ordinarily resident within Can- 
ada; hence, only males between 18 and 
45 should ask for the non-resident card. 

More than 2,000,000 pounds of big 
game of all kinds were killed in the 
province of Saskatchewan during 1917, 
according to statistics gathered of the 


railway officials who state that the 
2,250 licenses to hunt issued by the 
provincial authorities, netted 1,215 


moose, 
bou. 

The going of great numbers of hunt- 
ers, trappers, and sportsmen from the 
frontier to the front has had a marked 
effect upon the number of game of all 
kinds, the increase in many cases hav- 
ing been so rapid as to force the author- 
ities to extend the hunting season in 
order to prevent serious depredations 
by wild things. 

William Rindsfoos, who just recently 
left Jasper Park for the Wapiti River 
country northwest of the railroad, is 
making his second expedition into this 
territory, drawn by the remarkable 
amount of game he saw last year. He 
reported at that time coming within 
shooting distance of 165 sheep, 60 cari- 
bou, 80 moose, 19 goats, two grizzly 
bears, six deer, 14 coyotes and two 
foxes. 

The same effect is noticeable in game 
fish waters, Selby Draper of the Cana- 
dian Department of Lands, Forests and 
Mines, reporting rapid increase in the 
game fish in the Highlands of Ontario, 
and Muskoka _ Lakes, particularly 
Joseph and Rousseau. He explains it 
on the ground that the war demand for 
hemlock bark for tanning purposes has 
taken hemlock bark from the forests so 
rapidly that the waters are no longer 
tainted with the bitter bark to the de- 
struction of the fish. The frequent re- 
stocking of the lakes also by the Do- 
minion government is filling these wa- 
ters with quantities of game fish, while 
even small lakes which were fished out 
some time ago by lumbermen are com- 
ing back to their natural large supply of 
good game fish. 

HERBERT VANDERHOOF. 

Chicago. 


150 elk, 375 deer and 64 cari- 


Woodcock Decreasing at an Alarm- 
ing Rate. 


The woodcock, one of the finest of 
America’s migratory game birds, is 
decreasing in alarming numbers. To 
say that it is one of the vanishing 
birds is not to overstate it. 

“That the woodcock has steadily 
decreased is the view of Dr. E. W. Nel- 
son, chief of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey. He even has mis- 
givings as to its future. And yet it is 
only within a brief period that the bird 
was found in abundance. 

It is Dr. Nelson’s belief that abso- 
lute protection for a term of years is 
needed. A two years’ close period 
might mean the woodcock’s coming 
back in large numbers, just as certain 
as the migratory wild fowl and shore 
birds have done under the uniform 
protecting laws of the federal regula- 
tions. 

With various states giving close 
periods of one and two years to the 
quail and ruffed grouse, Dr. Nelson is 
of the opinion that the woodcock, if 
the season continues to remain open, 
will have to bear the brunt of the 
hunters’ guns thruout its long range, 
and with the inroads that have been 
made he thinks that this additional 
burden will be too great for the wood- 
cock to bear. 














A Bill for An Act 


To Protect Bears, and Forbidding the Use of Steel Traps, Dogs, Etc., in Their Pursuit 


Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 





(Drawn by the editor of Outdoor Life and respectfully 
submitted to our State Assemblies that meet this winter.) 


SECTION 1. No person shall at any time of the 
year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the 
purpose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap 
larger than what is generally known and designated as a No. 
4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any time of the year set 
a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or cap- 
turing any kind or species of bear whatsoever. Anyone 
found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state 
at any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the 
setling of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose 
of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this 
act. 


SECTION 2. No person shall at any time of the 
vear use dogs in the pursuit, hunting or killing of bear, nor 
shall any person during the months of July and August, take, 
pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any manner what- 
soever, with these exceptions: That for the purpose of 
propagating and holding in any public park or zoological 
enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any 


public museum, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may, 
at his discretion, issue permits for the taking of such animals 
at any time of the year. Or where it has been shown to the 
satisfaction of the State Game and Fish Commissioner that 
a bear has committed depredations sufficient to warrant his 
being killed, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may 
make provision for his death. 

SECTION 3. No person shall take or kill during the 
open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown or cinnamon bears, nor more than 
one grizzly bear, with the following exception: In addition 
to the above number, cubs under one year old, which have 
been following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, 
but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved if 
possible. Possession during the closed season of any part 
of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

SECTION 4. Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than 
$50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Earnest Support by Famous Sportsmen 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in fa- 
vor of no traps and a limited bag on 
bears. As we cannot get into the best 
of our bear country here until late 
June, I should like to see May and 
June open. September being our open 
season for big game, should also be 
open for bears, aS many sportsmen 
would get chances while after other 
game that they would never get other- 
wise; and, of course, as they are in 
good fur from then till denning-up 
time, usually about Nov. 1, in this 
country, the season should remain 
open. ! think the season for killing 
bears could be easily arranged; sim- 
ply close July and August. This is 
the time sheepherders kill so many 
while in the high mountains with their 
herds. Yet I have never heard a 
sheepowner complain of bears killing 
sheep in this country, nor do I believe 
they do much damage to wild game; 
at least I have never seen any proof 
of it in all my experiences in the hills. 
Years ago, when there were lots of old 
grizzlies in the lower country, they 
did kill cattle a great deal, but we 
will never see the day again when they 
will ever bother stock interests. I have 
not heard of a single instance where 
a bear has killed cattle or horses in 
this country in the past fifteen years, 
and only one or two cases of their 
molesting sheep. N. W. FROST, 

Wyo. Guide. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—yYour pro- 
posed bill is what our bears need. I 
am for their protection and to stop 
the trapping of same in steel traps, as 
it is not only cruel, but a good many 
bears stand for days, and finally cut 


the foot off and escape minus one foot. 
This statement I can prove by show- 
ing the three-footed bears we have in 
the Yellowstone Park. I have watched 
these bears, both black and grizzly, 
and can honestly say they are not very 
destructive to animals of the game va- 
riety. I consider a bear is very harm- 
less to either man or beast; he will 
always make his escape if possible. 
As the bear is a scavenger and will 
eat anything he finds dead, he gets 
the credit for killing much game and 
stock that in reality is killed by lions. 
I don’t believe that bears kill grown 
elk or domestic stock. I went to an 
elk careass that was reported killed 
by a large grizzly—and the party said 
he saw him kill it and also eating it. 
I took good dogs, went to the kill and 
circled it a time or two looking for 
tracks, as there was no snow, so I left 
it to my lion dogs. Well, they left on 
the run, baying for all they were 
worth, and in a short time began 
barking at the foot of a tree contain- 
ing a large male lion. Now, if I had 
not caught that lion and trailed him 
from the kill, Mr. Bear could never 
have proved his innocence in the eyes 
of that man. 
HENRY ANDERSON, 


Official Lionkiller in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 
Mont. 





Bear Should Be Protected. 


Only eight states protect the bear, 
bruin being without benefit of the 
statutes in the other states where it 
makes its abode. 


These eight states are Arkansas, 
California, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania, Washington 
and Wisconsin. Only one Canadian 
province aids the bear with a closed 
season, Quebec. That closed season 
is fifty days in midsummer. 

Oklahoma has no open season for 
bear in the counties of Blaine, Caddo, 
Comanche, Kiowa and Major, but in 
the rest of the state the animal is un- 
protected. 

Conservationists are bringing to the 
attention of game commissions, legis- 
lators and governors that the lack of 
protection given to the bear family 
means that unless protective measures 
are forthcoming the bear is doomed to 
follow the disappearing footsteps of 
the bison, moose and caribou. 

Even the states that do protect the 
black bear, by having an open and 
cicsed season, conservationists point 
out, really afford little protection to 
the animal because shooting is permit- 
ted for such a long time. 

The open time in the eight states 
that afford protection follows: Ar- 
kansas, two months; California, four 
months; Louisiana, three months; 
Minnesota, four and one-half months; 
Mississippi, three and one-half 
months; Pennsylvania, two months; 
Washington, seven months, and Wis- 
consin, three-quarters of one month. 

While the federal government has 
asked that deer hunters who take big 
game see to it that a pound of game 
flesh saves a pound of beef, the diver- 
sity of the black bear makes an esti- 
mate of the utilization of that most 
elusive animal impossible.—Oregon 
Sportsman. 
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Do Mountain Lions Scream? 


There is a question much discussed 
as to whether cougars scream. This 
question has been threshed out in dif- 
ferent sporting magazines, and as yet 
opinion is very much divided on the 
subject. 

I do not claim that I am an authority 
on the subject of a cougar’s habits or 
life and I do not expect to convince 
any of you to the fact that they do 
scream, but I must say that I am very 
much convinced that they do, and it 
will take quite a bit of evidence other- 
wise to destroy that conviction. 

My boyhood days were passed on a 
homestead in the mountains of Western 
Oregon, a densely wooded region, cov- 
ered with fir and hemlock forests, all 
undergrown with almost impenetrable 
thickets of underbrush, the habitats of 
deer, elk, bear, wolves, cougars, wild- 
cats, ’coon, etc. 

Our nearest store and postoffice was 
twenty-four miles away, so you may 
understand that conditions were favor- 
able for anyone who was a close ob- 
server of Nature to become fairly well 
versed in woodland lore and to study 
the haunts and habits of wild life, 
which was abundant. 

My father was born in Oregon in 
1848 when the country along the Pa- 
cific Coast was a wilderness and was 
noted thruout the state as a proficient 
woodsman and an expert shot, traits 
which I naturally inherited, and I grew 
up to love the great wild outdoors, and 
have spent many a day and months 
tramping the hills hunting and fishing. 

After I grew into man’s estate I took 
up the profession of cruising, or esti- 
mating timber, and my work took me 
into the mountains at all times of the 
year on trips of a day or two to two 
and three months, which gave me 
many opportunities to see and watch 
different wild animals. 

I have met several persons whose 
whole life has been spent in the cities 
with all luxuries at their command, 
who make an occasional trip into the 
country during their vacation, never 
venturing more than a few miles from 
some farm house, and they have a feel- 
ing that Mother Nature is their next- 
door neighbor. 

But let them live as I have lived in 
the hills, tramping day after day thru 
the forests, camping at night wherever 
my fancy dictated and water was ac- 
cessible, sleeping in the open air with 
but my woolen blanket wrapped around 
me and tops of the forest trees my 
house roof. 

To one who appreciates the handi- 
work of the Creator it is the one and 
only way to creep near to the heart of 
Mother Nature and to eventually share 
in her secrets. 

Many is the hour I have whiled away 
watching some bird, squirrel or larger 
denizen of the woods, or in trying to 
fathom the secret of something out of 
the ordinary which I had discovered. 

Once I was hunting with a friend of 
mine from the city, and as we were 
passing thru a thicket he exclaimed, 
“See, the elk have been browsing!” at 
the same time directing my attention 
to where some twigs had been chewed 
off a vine maple about six feet from the 
ground. It had been done by some 
mountain beaver or coney, in one of his 
nocturnal forages, and as there had 
not been an elk in those hills in the 
past twenty years, it could not-have 
been done by them. I simply mention 


the above incident to call your atten- 
tion to the manner in which the novice 
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will make his deductions based upon 
the evidence in view. So, why is it no 
more than reasonable that a majority 
of men will say that a cougar does not 
scream, simply on the fact of having 
never heard one? 

I have asked different menagerie 
men and zoo keepers whether they had 
heard the cougar scream, and all ad- 
mitted that they had never, saying, 
however, that it was very probable that 
under the proper surroundings and con- 
ditions that it would happen. We know, 
of course, that the conditions under 
which an animal lives in captivity are 
vastly ditferent from those which he 
enjoys when at liberty and that no an- 
imal with the fiery, cunning nature of 
a cougar is at his best when caged, any 
more than a vigorous, healthy man 








CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF A 
MAN. 


A man weighing 150 pounds ap- 
proximately contains 3,500 cubic feet 
of gas, oxygen, hydrogen and _ niiro- 
gen, in his constitution, which at 80 
cents per thousand cubic feet would be 
worth $2.80 for illuminating purposes. 
He also contains all the necessary fats 
to make a 15-pound candle, and thus, 
with his 3,500 cubic feet of gases, he 
possesses great illuminating possibil- 
ities. His system contains 22 pounds 
and 10 ounces of carbon, or enough 
to make 780 dozen or 9,360 lead pen- 
cils. There are about 50 grains of 
iron in his blood, and the rest of the 
body would supply enough to make 
one spike large enough to hold his 
weight. A healthy man contains 54 
ounces of phosphorus. This deadly 
poison would make &00,000 matches, 
or enough of poison to hill 500 per- 
sons. This, with 20 pounds of lime, 
makes the stiff bones and brains. No 
difference how sour a man looks, he 
contains about 60 lumps of sugar of 
the ordinary cubical dimensions, and to 
make the seasoning complete must be 
added 20 spoonfuls of salt. If a man 
were distilled into water he would 
make about 38 quarts, or more than 
half his weight. He also contains a 
great deal of starch, chloride of pot- 
ash, magnesium, sulphur and hydro- 
chloric acid in his system.—Exchange. 




















would be if doomed to penal servitude 
during his life. 

I have hunted cougar with a pack of 
hounds, treed and killed them, some- 
times the first shot only wounding 
them; have trapped them with bear 
traps, and have come to the conclusion 
that the scream is not one of pain or 


anger, but is their hunting call. They 
mate in the winter months on this 
coast, bringing forth their young in 


early spring, remaining with each other 
from mating time until their young are 
able to care for themselves, when the 
male cougar deserts his family to shift 
for himself. 

Cougars are mortal enemies of deer, 
and when possible will kill a fresh one 
for each meal, it being seldom that he 
will ever return to the carcass a sec- 
ond time. If very hungry when he kills 
he will gorge himself to the limit and 
then wait a day or so, but always he 
cuts the victim’s throat first, and all 
deer carcasses that I have found which 
had been killed by cougars the entrails 
were drawn, thrown to one side and the 
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carcass covered with dirt, moss, etc., 
which he had scratched over them. In 
the majority of cases where these kills 
had been made in the snow there would 
be the spoor of two and sometimes 
three cougars, but showing that only 
one had made the kill, the others com- 
ing from different directions, but all 
leaving together, which was conclusive 
that all had feasted together. 

As I said in the beginning of this 
article) my home was in early days 
quite a distance from our nearest town, 
and it sometimes happened that our 
groceries ran low during the winter 
months, and some of us had to make 
the trip to town for a supply, and it 
happened that once when I was 14 
years of age that, owing to my father 
being sick, I had to make the journey, 
and as it was in December and the 
road was impassable for vehicles, I 
had to take two pack horses, 

I had made the trip in, and on my 
return, when eight miles from home, 
was walking along slowly, the horses 
being some two hundred feet ahead of 
me, when suddenly off to my right in 
the bushes, I should say fifty yards, 
there rose the most awful, terrifying, 
hair-raising scream that I had ever 
heard, fairly sending chills up and 
down my spine. I did not realize on 
the instant what it was and almost 
mechanically I answered. As the sound 
of my voice died out there came a suc- 
cession of thuds as tho some one was 
stamping on the ground, but each one 
more distinct, and then there stepped 
into the road behind me a cougar. I 
will not say that he was large—he was 
immense—and as he stcod looking at 
me, his tail swinging back and forth 
and his mouth open, showing all his 
teeth, I was surely scared. 

My father had always told me when 
I ever met one of those animals to 
never run from it, but to walk slowly 
backwards until at a safe distance, but 
my promptings were forgotten, and 
when it had soaked into my brain that 
before me stood the author of that 
blood-curdling scream, I cast all discre- 
tion aside and ran. Believe me, I ran, 
too, and I never looked back till I had 
a good hold on the tail of one of my 
horses, and I kept hold of it until I got 
home. 

In the spring of 1907 a timber cruiser 
in the employ of Angus Kelley of De- 
troit, Mich., and I were camped near 
the headwaters of the Kilchis River, in 
Tillamook County, Oregon, estimating a 
tract of timber. It is a wild, rugged, 
heavily timbered country, an ideal sec- 
tion for deer, and one day Alec, my 
companion, shot a spike buck, as we 


were rather low in the meat line, and 
it made a welcome addition to our lar- 
der. Coming into camp that evening 


we cut out enough steak from one of 
the hams for our supper and laid the 
remainder up in the branches of a 
young hemlock some fifty feet away 
from our tent. 

We rolled into our bed around 9 
o’clock after checking up our notes on 
the day’s work and were on the verge 
of dozing off to slumber when we both 
heard a long, faint scream on the hills. 
Perhaps two or three minutes had 
elapsed when it was repeated again, 
much nearer but in the opposite direc- 
tion from the tent than the first. We 
peered out of the tent into the dark- 
ness for a few minutes and decided that 
we had no business out in night with 
any animals, and returned to our blan- 
kets. We heard no more noise that 
night, but our venison was gone at day- 
light when we got up, and ui:derneath 
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Outdoor Life 


the hemlock was the footprints of two 
cougars, one of them over four inches 


|} in width. 








Our conclusions were that the first 
scream was from the one cougar who 
had scented our meat and the last was 
from its mate in answer. 

I do not believe that cougars confine 
their hunting to night time, as I have 
met some in broad daylight, and neither 
do I believe that they will attack hu- 
man beings for just the love of attack- 


| ing, but 1 do not doubt that hunger will 


often drive them to it. 

My father killed a cougar measuring 
9 ft. 8 ins., when I was a boy, that had 
leaped from the roots of a fallen tree 
about sixty feet away and was within 
eight feet of him when he shot. 

My first big cat I killed in 1904 at 
a distance of twenty feet as he was 
crouched in the thick weeds along a 
trail. 1 had passed him, and my brother, 
who was some little distance behind, 
saw him as he raised his head to watch 
me. As he was only armed with a .38 
S. & W. revolver, he spoke to me, point- 
ing the animal out. Perhaps the cat 
was only curious, but at any rate I 
will never take any chances of gratify- 
ing their curiosity by closer investiga- 
tion, The following incident will ex- 
plain my reason: 

On the morning of April 1, 1907, near 
Hadley’s logging camp on the Wilson 
River, in Tillamook County, Oregon, a 
logger named Kum was attacked by a 
cougar which had sneaked into the road 


| from behind him and leaped upon his 


back. With great presence of mind he 
whipped out his knife and struck at 
the cougar over his shoulder, cutting 
out one of its eyes, causing the animal 
to abandon the fight and jump into the 
bushes along the roadside. Kum re- 
turned to camp, where his wounds 
were dressed and the camp foreman, 
George vobhnson, telephoned Frank Il- 
lingworth, a rancher, who brought his 
hounds and treed the cougar. 

So, in summing it all up, I will say 
that cougars scream, their scream not 
being a cry of anger or of pain, but is 
the cry of one calling its mate or mate- 
to-be. It is something which you may 
never hear in your lifetime, but is like 
the rattle of a rattlesnake; it is some- 
thing that once heard is never forgot- 
ten. 

I can remember when a boy of hav- 
ing edged in close beside some old 
hunters and trappers at different times 
and sat for hours and listened to their 
cougar stories until I was almost afraid 
to go to bed for fear that one would in 
some manner sneak into the house and 
drag me out. Some of their stories 
were probably true, but a great many 
smacked of fiction, and if Mr. McGuire 
will allow me I will tell you one. 

In early days when Western Oregon 
was sparsely settled there moved into 
a fertile little valley a man named 
Chance, with his wife and three chil- 
dren. He cleared off an acre or two 
of land for garden and built his home. 
Being a first-class carpenter he worked 
away quite a bit for his neighbors, 
coming home on Saturday nights. One 
morning while he was away his wife 
arose, and going out of doors to get 
some wood was surprised to see a large 
cougar chasing her chickens. Upon 
seeing her, the cougar leaped for her, 
but she ran into the house and barred 
the door. Several times during the day 


when she opened the door the cougar 
would leap off the corner of the cabin 
and she would have to close the door 
again, 


This kept up all that day and 





night, and she surely thought it would 
be gone on the second day, but no; it 
was there waiting for her. She had no 
firearms of any kind in the house, and 
as there was no wood nor water in- 
doors something had to be done, for 
the children were crying for something 
to eat and drink. So she seized a big 
auger and bored a hole thru the corner 
of the roof where the cougar sat, and 
with her fire tongs reached up thru the 
auger hole and pulled the cougar’s tai: 
down thru it. She then tied a knot in 
his tail and ran down to her nearest 
neighbor, who came back and killed it 
for her, ! * ? SAM J. SMITH. 
Wash. 


Wolf Dope. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The method of 
poisoning you printed in your last pa- 
per is alright to use in the early fall, 
or when the animals are not very sus- 
picious. But later in the season more 
précaution must be used in making up 
poison baits. The three constituents 
are honey, lard and strychnine. The 
honey and lard are to be mixed up cold 
(sugared honey is to be preferred), two 
parts lard to one part honey. Put the 
proper amounts of honey and lard on a 
clean platter and mix with a wooden 
paddle until it all appears stringy. This 
may be placed in a can suitable to be 
carried around. The strychnine is pre- 
pared by mixing it up with honey and 
rolling it into small balls about the size 
of green peas. One ounce should make 
over 100 pills, The strychnine is placed 
in a saucer and a very little honey is 
added. Stir with a paddle until the mix- 
ture is so thick that it will hardly hold 
together. Keep the mixture as warm as 
possible as the general tendency is to 
get the mixture too thin so the pills 
run together, when they are put in a 
can together. A little practice is nec- 
essary before a perfect pill can be 
made. Add sugar to the balls to help 
keep them from sticking together in 
the container. An old tobacco can is 
a good thing to keep them in. Be sure 
and properly label it. These baits are 
mixed up as needed at the place where 
needed. This is the only satisfactory 
way, since the honey and lard is so 
sticky. Tw _ old teaspoons are as han- 
dy for this as anything. The finished 
bait is about the _ size of an 
English walnut. Half the bait is 
put on one spoon and half on the 
other. The pill is then placed in the 
center of one, and the other half is 
then placed on top of it. It is then 
ready to be placed around the bait. 
Horse meat makes as good bait as 
there is. Coyotes and wolves will go 
for miles to get a bite of it. About 
five or six baits are enough, They are 
placed about five to ten feet from the 
carcass. I saw five dead coyotes laying 
not over eighty feet from a dead horse 
last winter; one night’s catch. Three 
days later I went to the same bait, and 
found one gray wolf and three coyotes. 
I have never seen or heard of a coyote 
throwing off one of these baits after he 
had swallowed it. Nothing is to be 
touched with the hands except the pills. 

Wyoming. F. H. GRAY. 





Money in Fur. 


Today there is an unusually good 
market for every kind or variety of 
native: American fur, but there are 
fewer men available for trapping, so 
there is open an opportunity for good 
winter-time profit for others who, up 
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to this time may not have considered 
trapping seriously. We refer to boys, 
to women and the older men, who may 
have felt that trapping should be left 
to the younger generation. Trapping 
must not be done thoughtlessly and it 
cannot be done without conforming 
strictly with the game laws. Thus 
there is necessary genuine guidance 
for the interest of the rural and semi- 
rural districts. 

The subject of trapping the annual 
crop of fur-bearing animals is excep- 
tionally interesting to every one. 
Books on trapping make splendid win- 
ter reading, because at the end of the 
story there is the opportunity for the 
reader to act and to make money. 
Furs are wanted not only because they 
are the style, but beyond that they 
are desired for utility garments, espe- 
cially for many departments of the 
army. It is reasonable to believe that 
this fur demand will last indefinitely 
because the ‘fur garments as now 
made are strictly practical. 

The following trapping books may 
be obtained thru Outdoor Life: 

Bee Hunting, 80 pages, paper, 

Science of Trapping, 245 
cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Fur Farming, 278 pages, cloth, ill., 
$1.00. 

Hunting Dogs, 253 pages, cloth, ill., 
$1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 
pages, cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Fox Trapping, 185 pages, cloth, ill., 
$1.00. 


35c. 
pages, 
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Mink Trapping, 188 pages, cloth, 
ll., $1.00. 

Deadfalls and Snares, 232 pages, 
cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 
pages, cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Steel Traps, 333 pages, cloth, ill., 


$1.60. 

Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 
pages, cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pages, 
cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Science of Fishing, 258 pages, cloth, 
ll., $1.00. 

Canadian Wilds, 
$1.00. 

A Trip on the Great Lakes, 
pages, cloth, ill., $1.00. 

Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 


277 pages, cloth, 
212 


318 pages, cloth, ill., $1.25. 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal 
Plants, 367 pages, cloth, ill., $1.25. 


Home Manufacture of Furs and 
Skins, 285 pages, cloth, ill., $1.50. 

Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and 
Profit, 246 pages, cloth, ill., $1.50. 

The Cabin Boat Primer, 267 pages, 
cloth, ill., $1.25. 

3001 Questions and Answers, 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 

Fur Buyers’ Guide, 370 pages, cloth, 
ll., $2.00. 
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Game Disappearing in the 


Olympics. 

Like the bad penny, John B. Ham- 
mersly, the veteran government hunt- 
er of Umpqua Mountains fame, re- 
cently returned to his old home in 
Gold Hill after an absence of a num- 
ber of months in the Puget Sound 
country. August, a year ago, on the 
eve of an extended trip and vacation 
down in the Southwestern States, aft- 
er having served the government as 
hunter for the enemy of the game in 
the Umpqua Mountains, E. E. Averill 
of Pendleton, of the Government Bu- 
reau for the Eradication of Predatory 


Animals in Oregon and Washington, 
solicited the hunter by wire to go to 
the Olympic Mountains. 

This unassuming woodsman, who 
never tires of relating his last adven- 
ture in some isolated region to his old 
home friends, could not pass up a call 
to invade and conquer a new wild, ac- 
cepted the offer and left for the Olym- 
pic range to capture the crafty moun- 
tain lion, which was reported to be 
slaughtering the game and stock in 
the foothills of that government re- 
serve. 

Having disposed of his mounts and 
pack horses and equipped with an 


auto to make the southwestern trip at | 


Grants Pass, he made but little change 
in his outfit, and instead of going 
south he went north. He came to Gold 
Hill to complete his arangements be- 


fore starting on the journey, on a sul- | 


try day in August, and it was while he 
was here for a few 
I got his late likeness and the picture 
of his outfit. 

Three of his most favored trained 
mountain lion dogs, which are a cross 
of the Cuban blood and Black 


boarded footboards of the auto. Bruce, 
the chief of the pack, had just passed 
thru all the miseries of real seasick- 


ness on his first auto ride from Grants | 


Pass. As soon as the car halted he 


leapt from his perch, 


under the machine, and refused to be 
consoled by his many admirers. 
the hunter was ready to depart, old 
Bruce, with a never-again expression, 
refused to obey the sharp command of 
his master and mount to his cosy 
bunk on the footboard. Finally, the 


kind-hearted hunter grasped the old | 
into his | 


fellow and chucked him 
berth. 

But two of the dogs returned hoine, 
one of the younger »f the pack, who 
had faced death, and bore scars, of 
many a well score battle in chasing 
the panther to its lair, fell the victim 
of a gun-man. While the hunter ana 
his dog were delayed with their auto 
last January in Olequa, Wash., with 
the flood waters of the Cowlitz several 
days waiting to get across the river, a 
footman passing their camp, when the 
dog started toward him with a savage 
growl, up and shot the dog without 
ceremony. 

The hunter reports that after leav- 
ing Gold Hill, he traveled via Crater 
Lake, Bend, Pendleton, Yakima, and 
thence over the Cascade Mountains, 
arriving at Port Angeles early in Sep- 
tember. After cruising the Elwau Riv- 


er district, where he found but little | 
the 


game in the isolated districts, 
hunter returned to the settlements, 
and engaged horse-packers 


ness River. Bidding his escorts adieu, 
accompanied by his faithful hounds, 
without compass and blankets, with 
fifty pounds of flour, bacon, coffee, 
and cracklings for his dogs, a canvas 
cover of blanket size, and his gun 
strapped to him on his back, early 
jn October the hunter struck out into 
the tangled wooded-wilds to cross the 
Olympic Mountains, a distance of 150 
miles. After an uneventful journey 
of ten days, he arrived at Secium, a 
small burg on the shores of Puget 
Sound. 

In all that vast wilderness which 
he trod, it was void and destitute of 


minutes’ stay that | 


and | 
Tan hound, accompanied the hunter | 
to the Olympic, perched on the side- | 


and witha woe- | 
begone and disgusted look he crawled 


When | 


to take | 
him to the headwaters of the Dunge- | 











O time to stop for a meal 

while the trout are running. 
As you work the stream, take the 
edge off your hunger with a 
couple of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter sandwiches. 


We keep in mind your healthy 
outdoor appetite when we select 
only the finest Spanish and Vir- 
| ginia peanuts for blending and 

crushing into the golden-brown, 
full-flavored butter. 


And we keep your deft in 
mind, because Beech--Nut Peanut 


Butter yields three times the 
'f! calories of steak, four times those 
of eggs. 


Get some Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter from your dealer or outfitter. 
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Tra ppers ! 


Supply Bargains! 


Send at once for Funsten 
3-in-1 Book, FREE, Game Laws, 
Trappers’ Guide, Supply Catalog, list- 
ing lowest prices on traps, market 
reports, guns, smokers, etc. A postal 
brings it. ; : ‘ 

Every indication points to bigger 
money totrappers this 
yearthan ever before. Fursarethe 
rage, many trappers have been 
drafted—greater opportunity for you. 
Write for this book and Fur Price List. 


BROS. & CO. 


of the International 
Fur Exchange 


427 Funsten Bldg. 
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BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


é SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. In a lessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 





On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











| was a ground hog. 


| game of 


Outdoor Life 


the markings of man, where in for- 
mer days vast herds of deer and elk 
roamed in that vast region in count- 
less numbers. On the whole trip in 
the wilderness, he noticed but few 
signs of animal life. His dogs treed 
two bears, which he did not kill, and 
the only animal he did kill on the trip 
He found the 
mountain streams bountifully supplied 
with the sportive trout, which he 


| hooked in large number and boiled for 
| his dogs, their principal diet on the 


tiip. 
When asked about the game and 


| varmint problem in that part of the 


state, he replied: ‘‘But few of either 
remain. The timber wolves and pan- 
ther have eradicated the deer and elk 
to such an extent, in the isolated dis- 
tricts, that what are left have fled to 
the settled regions in the foothills to 
escape their pursuers; and they are 
being slaughtered mercilessly by the 
hunters, who are apparently ignorant 
of the fact that the game are makirg 
their last stand, believing them to be 
quite plentiful in the interior. The 
searcity of the game has caused the 
wolves and panther to attack the stock 


| in the settlements, and unless the var- 


mints are destroyed, and the remain- 
ing game are fully protect2d froin the 


| hupter’s gun, they are soon doomed to 


extinction. 

En route home, the hunter stopped 
off at Grants Pass anid captured three: 
mountain lions with his dogs, out on 
Sucker Creek, forty miles south of 
Grants Pass. He is now on a trip over 
the Umpqua Mountains with pack 
horses in quest of the panther, headed 
for Cottage Grove, where he left his 
auto en route home. Before leaving 
he promised Mr. Averill that in the 
near future he would go to Sisters in 
Crook County to clean up the var- 
mints in that district. There is a 
standing reward of $200.00 at Sisters, 
offered by the stockmen in that region 
for a monster panther in those moun- 


tains, which has killed hundreds of 
head of cattle. A. E. KELLOGG. 
Oregon. 


Game Protection Fund—Hands Off 


Some years ago the Legislature saw 
fit to divert a large sum from. the 
Game Protection Fund, and left the 
the state virtually unpro- 
tected for the rest of the year. Our 
sportsmen pay in their license money 
for protecting game and fish, and for 
ne other purpose. We want the com- 
ing Legislature not only to let the 
Game Fund alone, but to pass a joint 
memorial recognizing the principle 
that the Game Department is self- 
supporting and that its funds are not 
to be diverted for any other purpose 
whatsoever.—The Pine Cone. 





Size of Grizzlies. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am always 
particularly interested in your corre- 
spondence columns, as it is like renew- 
ing old acquaintances around a camp- 


fire. A hunting friend said to me one 
time: “There is always something to 
talk about.” 


I was much interested in an article 
in the April number of Outdoor Life 
from a writer who gives the size of a 
big brown Alaskan bear. In it he says 


| a well-known authority at Washington 
| states that a ten-foot grizzly is one of 
On a trip into Brit- 


ithe biggest bears. 





ish Columbia a couple of years ago I 
was fortunate in getting a grizzly that 
was said to be one of the largest ever 
brought out from that section. It meas- 
ured 9 ft. 3 ins. long when properly 
shaped for seasoning. I have seen pic- 
tures of bears and have seen some made 
up bear rugs that seemed to be 
sixteen to eighteen feet in length, and 
I am wondering whether bears can ac- 
tually be found as large as this,. or 
whether these skins have been made up. 
Will you give us in your columns a 
review of this subject, and say just 
what are some of the record bears and 
what is ordinarily considered bears of 
unusual size. SPORTSMAN. 
Penn. 


If you got a grizzly the skin of which 
measured, unstretched, 9 ft. 3 ins. long 
you certainly got a big bear. The proof 
of whether this is stretched or not 
would be in the width across the shoul- 
ders. If the bear skin measures, or 
measured, from tip of left front claw to 
tip of right front claw across the shoul- 
ders, about the same as it did in length, 
then you may know and your friends 
may know that it was not stretched. 
Sometimes, however, a bear skin that 
will measure 9 ft. 3 ins. long from tip 
of nose to tip of tail will only measure 
7 or 7% ft. across the shoulders. When 
we see a Skin of that kind, then we 
always know that it has been stretched 
in length, and that the width has been 
sacrificed. Sometimes a skin that has 
laid out on the ground after skinning 
will measure a little more across the 
shoulders than it will in length and 
vice-versa. It is more often longer, 
however, than it is wider. 

We have never heard of a 16 ft. bear 
skin. We have often heard of genuine 
skins (when we say genuine we mean 
ones whose width were not sacrificed 
to give them length) running as high 
as 12 and 13 ft. in length, but we do 
not remember ever having seen one 
longer than 11 feet. 

Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Denver 
killed a bear on the Alaska Peninsula 
nine years ago which weighed about 
1,300 lbs. when killed, and whose length 
was 11 ft. The width of this bear across 
the shoulders was about 10 feet. 

Mr. H. B. Meech, a Pennsylvania 
sportsman, also killed a very large bear 
on the Alaska Peninsula many years 
ago which measured 11 feet in length. 
This, however, was rot nearly as large 
a bear when killed, nor as heavy a bear, 
as Dr. Anderson’s. It is pretty hard to 
say just what is the largest Alaska 
brown bear or grizzly that was ever 
killed. Probably the largest Colorado 
grizzly that was ever killed was killed 
in the Montrose country of this state 
about 15 years ago. This skin, if we 
remember correctly, measured 12 feet 
in length, but its width was sacrificed 
very much in order to give it length. 
This skin was exhibited at the St. Louis 
Worlds Fair. The next largest Colorado 
grizzly that we ever knew of was a 
bear called Cld Mose that was killed 
near Cafion City by J. W. Anthony and 
W. H. Pigg. This bear weighed, hog 
dressed, 745 lbs. and we measured the 
skin which went 10 ft. 4 in. in length 
by 9 ft. 6 in. across the shoulders. This 
skin was not stretched at all when 
measured. 

We mention these two Colorado griz- 
zlies to show you how large grizzlies 
will grow in the Rocky Mountains. We 
do not believe that any larger bears 
than the two mentioned have ever been 
killed in the United States, with the 
possible exception of one killed near 
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Cody, Wyoming, several years ago the 
measurements of which we have for- 
gotten. It was a very large bear but 
we doubt if it was any larger than the 
Montrose bear exhibited at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair; of course Alaska bears 
grow larger than any grizzlies ever 
found in the United States. The largest 
Alaska brown bears are found on the 
Alaska Peninsula, altho some approach- 
ing nearly the size of these Peninsula 
bears have been taken from Kodiak Is- 


land and the Kenai Peninsula. The 
Alaska Peninsula bears are called 
scientifically the Ursus Gyas, while 


those of the Kodiak Island are just a 
little bit different kind of bear called 
the Ursus Middendorffi—Editor. 





Wolf Scent. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a _ recent 
number of your magazine you have an 
article by a gentleman in Washington, 
D. C., giving a formula for wolf and 
coyote scent. Having been connected 
with this work for a number of years, 
I am sending you a formula which I 
have seen used to an advantage for 
luring coyotes, wolves, lynx and _ bob- 
cats. I do not know of ever having 
tried it on mountain lion, tho. The 
method of obtaining the urine is very 
practical, even if not humane, and one 
I have used for a long time. 

In addition to the anal glands the 
following are used: Two from the hind- 
leg muscle, and are found between the 
two main muscles in the hind legs. 
They appear about the same as the 
anal glands. Two glands from the 
striflen just inside of the skin and di- 
rectly below the kidneys, The small 
glands from the neck, four in number, 
and found just below the ears. All 
these glands to be put into a solution 
consisting of 2 ounces of urine (either 
coyote or wolf), 4% ounce gall juice and 
1 ounce glycerine. One grain corrosive 
sublimate to keep it from spoiling. 

This is a government formula and 
can be gotten from the Department of 
Agriculture with cuts showing the posi- 
tion of the different glands. Hoping 
this may be of use to some of your 
readers, I am sending it to you today. 

Wyoming. F. H. GRAY. 





Heat for Snakebite. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. G. F. Bate- 
man asks in the July number of Out- 
door Life why he shoots low at a rat- 
tler’s head. The reason is that the 
center of bore is below the line of 
sight. If a revolver is sighted for cen- 
ter at thirty feet and the shooter aimed 
directly at the head of a snake that 
was only ten fect distant, he would 
shoot low, equaling two-thirds the dis- 
tance from center of bore to top of 
front bead, as two-thirds of the distance 
of thirty feet had not been traveled by 
the bullet to bring it to center of aim. 
Mr. Bateman also reports that only 
1.26 per cent of the rattlers he encoun- 
tered showed fight. 

The temperament of rattlesnakes, or, 
rather, their moods, are governed by 
heat and cold. If all the rattlers he 
encountered had been found on a very 
hot day, especially where the ground 
was hot, then 100 per cent of them 
would have chosen to fight rather than 
to run, unless blinded by skin shedding. 

When the skin rises to shed the scale 
over the eye rises also, and thus they 
are blinded for the short period of shed- 
ding. As far as I have observed a rat- 


tler so blinded refuses to bite at any- 
thing, and switching him will not cause 
him to bite himself, as it will at other 
times. This is the result of my ob- 
servations, notwithstanding the many 
reports to the contrary. 

When the poison of a rattler is in- 
serted in a large vein, so it will be 
carried directly to the heart, it means 
death to any living thing. Fortunately 
this seldom occurs, and if the poison 
is cupped or 


fire is applied, there is no danger of 
the wound being fatal. 
Heat attracts the poison, and the hot | 





and torn open, if snenataahae applied, 
will turn green and emit an offensive | 
odor. Twce chickens thus applied will | 
absorb about all the poison. The sim- 
ple remedy of fire application is more 
effective than all the ammonia or} 
whisky that ever came from a drug 
store or a saloon. I have applied the 
fire remedy to a snake-bitten horse, 
and there was no swelling, while a 
donkey that was’ bitten on the lip suf- 
fered for a week with his head so swol- 
len that one would think he was some 
new kind of animal. 

Hogs exterminate rattlesnakes by de- 
vouring them, They appear to have no 
fear of snakes, as their veins are not 
near the surface, and if bitten on the 
jowl or on the fat-covered portions of 
their body, no harm can be done. 

I have seen a rattler so enraged by 
heat that he came thirty feet, rolling, 
tumbling and winding and continuously 
rattling, to get to me, and when it 
stopped to coil only five feet away, I 
shot off its head. Mr, Bateman or no 
other person dared not place his face 
in striking distance of this fellow, and 
they all appear to act the same when 
the heat is excessive. It is well to re- 
member that a rattler only strikes half 
his length, and thus unnecessary fright 
may be avoided. Decisive opinions 
should not be too hastily formed. 

A. M. POWELL. 





Game Notes. 


Be a real sportsman. There is more 
honor in giving the game a square 
deal than in getting the limit. 


The farmer regards the hunter and 
angler who leaves his gates open, 
breaks down his fences, or shoots near 
his stock, as an outlaw. Put yourself 
in his place. 


Help to enforce the game laws in 
this time of unusual world conflict. 
Game and fish are property of the 
state and can be taken only under the 
regulations laid down by the State 
Legislature. 


Crippled game and broken laws are 
poor monuments for a sportsman to 
leave behind him. 


A huge swordfish, over thirteen 
feet long and weighing 910 pounds, 
was brought to Honolulu, H. I., a short 
time ago by a Japanese fisherman. 


District Game Warden H. D. Stout, 
of Klamath Falls, reports a_ great 
many wild ducks nesting in Klamath 
County lakes and marshes this season. 


North Carolina has made hunting 
game birds with flying machines ille- 
gal by prohibiting shodting of water- 
fowl on any of the waters of the state 
from an airplane. 


sucked out immediately, | 
after the cording between the wound | 
and the heart is accomplished, or if 
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|Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 

wme-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
— all kinds of furs and skins and make 

ndid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at yo We can you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 


covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 

test me 
graduates, 


Over fifty-five thousand 


Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinati 










sce for yourself 

what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home bd 
mai, during your spa 
time. You m pth wry 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
Ww. ELWOO ment you give to the art 
eee an ae | | Pres. of of taxidermy. Thous- 
axidermy ands and thousands of 
students om learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

deer heads, 


, Have mounted forty birds, three foor squir* 

ould Word not, take 8 thon’ dollars Ah fa 
~E. V. Jaroch. 

— of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


Make Money 2°: 2 


your spare ipa or pate it as e profession and 
make from 000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. othe is something aoa. something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail Sar eo acti or a let- 
paw Boy t doit today. You wil ted 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64 J Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


=n Free Book Coupon ==; 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 

















Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


You can earn 
big ped from 

















64J Elwood Bldg. Cuntons Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
ies of Bi. XIDERMY 
SOR AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
Bote oe and full te = about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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Gun Talk. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


In the Old Days on the Frontier, 
when a man started out anywhere the 
first thing he picked up was his Colt 
45 or his Winchester. At least, so 
our later-day tenderfoot friends would 
have it. So just to be in fashion we 
will do the same here. First, notice 
that double row of .45 Colt cartridges. 
One picture shows them on end, in the 
order ! will speak of them here, and 
the other picture shows the same cart- 
ridges, in exactly the same order, but 
end-to, to show the primers, 

No two of these cartridges are alike; 
and if one had a complete collection of 
the various .45 Colt cartridges turned 
out for the old Peacemaker in the last 
forty-odd years, the picture would prob- 
ably be two or three feet long. This is 
one of many reasons, I fancy, why “the 
.45 won’t shoot straight.” Also the 
abuse to which that noble old weapon 
is usually subjected, such as grinding 
coffee wito its muzzle, hammering 
staples into wire fences, and other do- 
ings not at all injurious to a finely ad- 
justed machine. Only the S, A. Colt 
vill stand such mistreatment, any other 
revolver would notify the union and 
strike right then and there. 

Now sight a gun for one cartridge, 
and naturally it must usually be re- 
sighted for a different cartridge. No 
gun will shoot a mixed lot of cartridges, 
and put the bullets in the right place 
each time. Now let us see what we 
have in just this short list of .45 Colt 
cartridges. 

Beginning on the left, the first cart- 
ridge is a genuine old-time .45-260-40 
black powder Colt cartridge. Who 
made it I do not know, as the base is 
merely several rings, you notice, and 
has no name. It has a small copper 
primer, the same size, evidently, as the 
.44-40 uses. The shell has a shoulder 
somewhat larger than the .45 Colt shell 


of today, but not as large as the .44-40 
shell, nor as large as some of the other 
.45 Colt shells. But all the .45 shells 
seem to have a shoulder slightly small- 
er than the .44-40, but this is just min- 
ute guessing, as I have not measured 
them exactly; just by the eye, as the 
matter is not vital. The next three 
(reading from left to right) are all 
Winchester make, but each one slight- 
ly different, as they were probably 
loaded years apart. All have the small 
primers, notice. The next, with a large 
primer, is also a Winchester, evidently 
of more modern loading, as it has the 
usual primer of today. Then comes a 
blank-based shell again, like the first 
one in the row, but with a perfectly 
plain base, and beveled, as may be seen 
by referring to both pictures. This 
shell has been reloaded, and contains 








the Colt revolver. They contain black 
powder, just how much I do not know, 
nor do I know the weight of the bullet. 
The cartridge as a whole is somewhat 
sborter than the others, so the shell 
evidently contains much less powder, 
and probably less lead, as the metal 
wad no doubt takes up considerable 
room, also. About a year ago I fired 
perhaps twenty of these old cartridges, 
and while they of course do not come 
up to the standard of today, yet they 
probably were as good as they ever 
were. I had no mis-fires, and they shot 
surprising well for cartridges that had 
been loaded about sixty (60) years. 
Such shells can not be reloaded, of 
course. The shell itself is of copper, 
while all the other shells in the picture 
are of brass. 

The last in the row is a genuine old- 

















END VIEW OF SOME CARTRIDGES 
a Peters copper primer, small size, as 
will be noticed in the picture. Next is 
a Rem.—U.M.C., a modernly loaded 
cartridge. 

And next comes the real old-timer 
of the lot. Notice this shell closely, as 
it is somewhat rare nowadays, and 
many of the younger shooters have 
never seen one like it. At first glance 
one would say it is a rim-fire, but it 
is a real center fire cartridge, and made 
for the .45 Colt at that. The outside 
of the shell is practically like a rim- 
fire, but the primer is inside the shell, 
in the center, and apparently held in 
place by a sort of metal wad. Notice 
creases in the shell near the base to 
hold this so-called wad in place. These 
were, as I understand it, the first cen- 
ter fire cartridge loaded, at least for 

















S@ME OF THE MANY DIFFERENT KINDS, 


SIZES, 


SHAPES, ETC., OF .45 COLT CARTRIDGES. 


NOTICE 260 (NOT 250) GRAIN BULLET TAKEN FROM AN OLD .45 COLT CARTRIDGE. 


ARRANGED IN THE SAME ORDER. 


time .45-260 Colt bullet. Several times 
I have spoken of the .45 Colt cartridge 
as the .45-260-40, and have been re- 
minded now and then that the .45 Colt 
is only a .45-250-38. So it is today, of 
course, but the .45 Colt cartridge appa- 
rently can be almost anything. We 
have .45-230-28, we have .45-260-40, and 
about 59 varieties in between. So, no 
wonder the Old Peacemaker “won’t hit 
anything.” 

Get a .45-90 Winchester and in the 
magazine put a .45-60, a .45-65, a .45-70- 
300, a .45-70-350 solid, a .45-70-300 Gould 
Express, a .45-70-285 Marlin, a_ .45-70- 
405, a .45-70-500, some loaded with 
black, some with Lesmok, some with 
smokeless powder, then slip in a .45- 
300 High Velocity, and a .45-90 High 
Velocity,—and what will that gun hit? 
Now that is about what has happened 
to the Peacemaker Colt sixshooter. 

Now for the last item in the row in 
the picture of cartridges. It is a genu- 
ine old-time 260 grain, .45 Colt revolver 
bullet. It weighs just 160 grains with- 
out any lubricant. This individual bul- 
let has been fired, and the marks of 
the lands can be traced, even in the 
picture. I weizhed the bullet after fir- 
ing, by the way. The bullet is shown 
in the upper picture, base first, like the 
cartridges, and would easily be mis- 
taken for a cartridge end-to in the 
photo. The bullet is more or less a 
two-caliber affair, but just the reverse 
of Dr. Hudson’s list of two-caliber bul- 
lets. Dr. Hudson designed his bullets 
of two calibers, the smaller caliber to 
be just the size of the bore of the gun, 
inside the lands; and the larger, and 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific ol thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every FR 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand, 


Let Us Send You 


Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 








If you’re a slave of the tobacco : me . 
habitand wantto finda sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “‘for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon beiow or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet orf the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit, 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Amateur Championship 
of all Canada for SAM 
VANCE. This is the third 
consecutive year SAM 
VANCE has won theCana- 
dian Championship. 






















That’s a record, Can- 


shoots an ITHACA, 
because any man 
can break more 
targets with an 


ITHACA. 
Catalog FREE. 


Double Ham- 
merless Guns, 
$32.50 up. 


Single Trap 
Guns, $100.00 
up. 


Address 
Box 10 


ITHACA 
GUN 
co. 


ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 














KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 


Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 











| 
| “BOB.” 





as glad to see me as I would to see him. 


rear, caliber to be the size of the bore 
to the bottom of the grooves. This 
Colt bullet is just the reverse, the first 
two rings from the base toward the 
point are smaller than the third, or up- 
per ring. When the bullet is in the 
shell the side of the shell and the pro- 
jecting part of the bullet are practical- 














ALWAYS AT HAND. 


If one cares nothing about the gun being seen, 
nothing equals the leg position of carrying a gun. 
| It is almost always in one’s hand. In the picture 
| the position is merely indicated, for the sake of 
| illustration. 





The gun I carried years ago in the early days of Cripple Creek, when a reporter there before the 
fire, and carried later daily through the streets of Denver, when a bank messenger. I often had from 
$5,000 to $25,000 in currency and coin with me, and carried the money in a large leather pocketbook 
chained to my wrist. In the right hand, under the cape of my cape-overcoat, was ‘“‘Bob.’’ Notice the 
.45 full-charge Colt cartridge, with the ends split back to the shell. I have fired such bullets into cattle 
heads, and they tore holes in the skull the size of a silver dollar, and often larger. Not one ever failed 
to open into a sort of buzz-saw. ‘‘Bob’”’ had a 2-inch barrel, and had the spur on the upper part of the 
grip cut off so as not to tear the hand. ‘Bob’ was a .45 double action, blued Colt, and the most 
effective pocket gun I ever owned. He had about 90 per cent the penetration of the 7%-inch barrel, 
and was sure some smoke wagon. He left me one day after the panic of 1893 to take up a tempo- 
rary residence in a Cripple Creek pawnshop. I’d like to get him back, for I think ‘Bob’ would be 


ly in a line, much like the old out-side 
lubricated for the old-style .38 and .41 
Colt, and some old fashioned rim-fire 
cartridges. 

The bullet is thus two-cylinder, then 
it turns a more or less sharp corner, 
and goes in an almost straight line to 
the point, where it turns another sharp 
corner, and has a flat point. The bul- 
let has a large hollow in the base, ta- 
pering somewhat, with a round, or 
about a half-spherical, bottom. The 
hollow in the base is quite deep, and 
runs up to about the top of the second 
band. But this hollow starts from the 
bottom of a larger but shallow hollow, 
thus giving a sort of double-hollow in 
the base, that is faintly shown in the 
picture of the base of the bullet. An 
ordinary tin funnel gives the general 
shape of this hollow, but exaggerated, 
of course. Two cones, one on top of 
the other. 

These heavy bullets with the full 
charge of presumably 40 grains of 
black powder behind them, give plenty 
of “pep,” and incidently make the 
Peacemaker shoot about three feet 
higher at 100 yards than do the com- 
mercial .45-250-38 black powder loads 
of today. 

I would like to send this collection 
of old .45 Colt cartridges to Ashley 
Haines, but will some one please tell 
me how to get them across the border? 
It can be done, of course; but the cost 
and time and trouble are too much for 
a handful of old shells worth about 
four bits. I never keep such things, 
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Soft Shirts 





except one bullet, and I have that in- 
side of me. 
Speaking of bullets, please notice the 
one old “Bob” carried. It is the regu- 
lar black powder commercial .45-250-38 
Colt, with a few extra touches from a presi Attached or Neck- 
pocket knife. The lead is split back ‘and — Cotton or Flannel 
to the shell, and makes four prongs, A a hi t 
that are widened out to the caliber of F dl S 
the rest of the cartridge. These bullets rien of r 
make a hole in a dead cow’s skull about ’ 
the size of a silver dollar. What they HERE'S something 
do inside I do not know, as I never akin to good-fellow- 
went inside to find out. That cartridge| ship in the friendly feel 
will make a man’s mother-in-law re-| of a Racine soft shirt 
spect him. — it is full-cut to give the 
“Bob” and I used to go walking with muscles play, and the body a 
from not less than $5,000 to $6,000 up to chance to “breathe.” 
$25,000 to $30,000 in good United States Take pleasure in its broad- 
currency practically every day, and we shouldered, honest comfort, 
had the pocketbook chained to our left! jndoors or out, at work or at 
wrist, “Bob” and I did. Denver had no play, all the year round. For 
paving in those days, and right in keen buyers and careful dressers. 
front of the bank was a mud-hole in The friendly pal—at work or play, 
which some selfish grouch had stuck a| 3¢ Bome or away. 
sign that read, “No fishing aloud.” The Chas. Alshuler Mfg. Co. 





“Bob” and I were a bank messenger in Racine, Wis. 
those early days, and we wore a cape **Sofe Shirt Specialists ie 
overcoat, as shown in one of the other 34 Years’ 


pictures with this article. “Bob” had Mn Rg hes Bi nM rag ane 
had a 2-inch barrel, and the prong on Secestee Doskes and we wil see that you 
the top part of the handle was cut}  S¢Spplied. Insist on the 

down a bit, so he could not bite me so 

savagely when he exploded. From a 





7%-inch barrel down to a 2-inch barrel 
“Bob” lost only 10 per cent of his pene- 
tration. He was good for 6-inch circles 
at 10 yards, and as he was designed 
only for about 5 to 10 feet, that was 
accuracy enough and to spare. Some 


nN. 

“Bob” somehow holds a place in my 
gun-heart—or hip-pocket, the same 
thing—that no gun has ever been able 
to quite fill. “Bob” dissolved; I soaked 
him and when I went to get him out he 
was not there. If some one has him 
today, I would like to hear from that 
man, and he need not enclose return 









Biggs at Kansas __—— 16 
Highest Prices — Quickest Returns 


Get the most for your fur — ‘Biggs at 
K. C.”’ actually pays highest cash prices and guarantees 
quickest returns. No commission. Ship to Bi poe and and 
you'll save all worry, loss of time and loss o 

Over 37 years of square dealing back every Biggs’ has 
action. Over three-quarters of a million shippers look to 
us for the most money year after year. 


Send for Raw Fur Price List 


EC 
See for yourself what prices we pay. Let us tell you Fur Shipments Held 
about Biggs’ Secinese method. Ses cern. Every Biggs 
shipper is fully protected. Your complete satisfaction guaranteed. ; 
There are good reasons why we have grown to be largest fur house Separate a you will put 
in the entire Southwest — one of the very largest in all the World, —.-_—_—eeeees “Hold Separate” 


‘the package when 
he “TRAPPERS’ EXCHANGE”? *aest in or on t 
Fi R EE Parl tt er you ship, we will hold your furs separ- 
Subscription Free to all Trappers. Send for it at once— ate po pty hg me bs —" 
is all the secrets, pee ethene get the Sur. how to get our check an price and grading. 
highest prices, etc. Stories of hunting and trapping ad- E thi f 
venture told by successful trappers. Nothing else like it. pros —— pag t po 
ima ‘ 
low factory 


87 Years of Square Dealing are Guaranteed to increase your i 




















88 Biggs Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. catch or money back. 








The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


S. and Canadian Patents) 
Sassen by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. It is the most practical 
garment for all outdoor life. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
a complete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed. Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tan orolive drab.. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 20 oz. forestry cloth; 
26 oz. black plaid, red and black plaid 
mackinaw; 26 oz. green plaid; 26 0z. red Bg 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
or open front coat style. State preference 
and collarsize when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing 
corduroy clothing. woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags Send for catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 
C. 0. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 














FLOPPING THE SMOKEWAGON. 





The quickest, deadliest way to get the drop. The 
belt gun is worn in plain view to attract the 
attention of the criminal, the other gun is always 
in the hand under the cape of the cape overcoat. 
When not in the hand, the gun is shoved, always 
out of sight, into a breast pocket in the overcoat | 
under the cape. 
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postage, either. 
Creek, many years ago. 

The best three pocket guns I ever 
owned were “Bob”’—first—then any .38 
hammerless Smith & Wesson, and then 
the baby Colt shown in the illustration. 
Their weights are 1 lb., 1% lbs., and 
about 2% lbs. Pretty heavy, but there 
were a few times when even “Bob” 
grew wondrous light; felt like a sval 
ring rather than the most efiective 
pocket revolver ever made, 

Just to illustrate the quickest possi- 
ble way to wear a gun, and the quickest 
possible-—-combined with definite results 

one-hand weapon I know of, I hung 
“Bob” on a string and had his picture 
took with some round steak as a back 
ground. Judge for yourself. But there 
is one way that beats that, shown in 
the figure in the cape overcoat. Minus 
the big belt gun to attract attention 
away from the real gun, that is the 
way “Bob” and I played the bank mes- 
senger game, The wrist-chained pocket- 
book was under the cape in the left 
hand, and “Bob” was practically al- 
ways in the right hand, and when notin 
the hand, he was in the breast pocket, 
the mouth of whica is hidden under 
the cape. On the surface all was se- 
rene, just a ministerial-looking young 
fellow going somewhat rapidly down 
the street, avoiding all crowds or jams, 
never letting any one get close behind 
him, and quietly observing every one 
approaching him. Well, those days are 
gone, and so is “Bob.” 

(To Be Continued.) 


Nitroglycerin—Its Chemical 
Compound. 


The mental attitude produced by 
the mere mention of nitroglycerin is 
cone that is inclined to obscure the 
real origin of the compound. While it 
is exceedingly sensitive and violent in 
its action, it is derived from quite 
simple and well-known chemicals, says 
Du Pont Magazine. The prime basis 
is nothing more than glycerin—the 
same simple glycerin that is pur- 
chased from the drug store and used 
for a variety of medicinal purposes 
about the home. 

This light, oily material is obtained 
most largely as a kLy-product in the 
manufacture of soap, and is therefore 
better known among the civilized peo- 
ple than among the unwashed savage 
tribes. It is obtained from the spent 
lye water by careful systems of sep- 
aration, and is then refined or purified 
in keeping with the use for which it 
is intended. 

The conversion of this simple mate- 
rial into one of the strongest explo- 
sives is brought about by the action of 
nitric and sulphuric acids in some- 
what the same way as cotton is con- 
verted into gun cotton. The nitric 
acid is the one that really does the 
work, but the sulphuric acid is needed 
to collect the water that is formed 
when the nitric acid attacks the 
glycerin, thereby preventing the weak- 
ening of the acid and the attending 
slowing down or stopping the action. 

In actual operation in manufactur- 
ing plants the processes are exceed- 
ingly simple in plan, but require the 
most painstaking care to details in 
order to avoid possibilities of danger. 

Definite amounts of the two acids 
are weighed and mixed. This mixture 
is varied to suit the different varie- 
ties that are to be devoloped in the fin- 
ished glycerin. 


That was in Cripple | 
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RIFLES 


EEP the right spirit burning 
—the good American 


ploneer spirit— and get some wholesome 
recreation and some game for your table, 


with a Remington UMC big game rifle 


and cartridges. 


Remington, 


UMC 


for Shooting Right 
With a Remington UMC Autoloading 


or Slide Action Repeater in your hands, 
loaded with Remington UMC Cartridges, 
when your well earned chance comes to 
bag that big buck you will be prepared to 


No bolt or lever to blindly grab and 


wildly yank—your hands stay right in 
shooting position. Easy to shoot because 








The nitrating is done in large, com- 
paratively shallow steel tanks that 
are lined with cold brine coils and 
supplied with stirrers or paddles to 
keep the mixture thoroly agitated. In 
the bottoms are air jets, which are 
used as emergency agitators, to be 
used in case there is an accident to the 
mechanical stirrers. 

About 5,000 pounds of mixed acid is 
drawn into a tank and thoroly cooled, 
the agitators being kept going mean- 
while. Then about 1,000 pounds of 


| glycerin is slowly added. As the reac- 


tion between the acids and the glycer- 
in produces a considerable amount of 
heat, great care must be taken to keep 
the cold brine circulating in the coils 


and the agitators in motion. If the 
heat rises too rapidly the rate at 
which the glycerin is added is reduced. 

After all of the glycerin is added 
the agitation is continued for a short 
while to insure the complete nitra- 
tion of all the glycerin, and the mix- 
ture which is now made up of nitro- 
glycerin and spent acids is drawn 
thru lead gutters to another house, 
known as the separating house, which 
is situated some distance away. 

In the second house the mixture is 
drawn into water-jacketed lead tanks 
and allowed to become still or quiet. 
The nitroglycerin, which is lighter 
than the acids, rises to the top 4nd is 
transferred to large wooden tanks 
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There is not a single behind -the-times 
model or out-of-date feature in the 


Remington UMC line of big game rifles. They 
are the leaders —leadership backed by the Grand 


Prize gold medal, highest possible of honors, “For 


CARTRIDGES 


fit, balance and sights are right. And 
has the speed, the accuracy and the 
punch to do its work quick and clean, 
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Modern Firearms and Ammunition, awarded to 
Remington UMC at the San Francisco Exposition. 


Sold by SSorting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your rifle with REM OIL, the combina- 


tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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where it is washed in about ten times 
its volume of water. The acids are 
drawn out and sent to another part of 
the plant where they are separated 
and brought back to the required 
strength before being mixed again and 
sent back to nitrate another charge of 
slycerin. 

The nitroglycerin, after its first 
washing in water, is given another 
washing in soda water, and together 
with this soda water is sent thru rub- 
ber gutters to a third house, known as 
the neutralizing house, where it is 
siven repeated washings: until all 
traces of acids are removed. Without 
the treatment with soda water and the 
many washings the finished nitro- 


glycerin would contain varying 
amounts of acids, which would render 
it unstable and dangerous. 

When the finished material has 
been separated from its last wash 
water it is held in the tank until 
needed, when it is filled into cans to 
be sent to the oil wells, or into rub- 


ber-tired carts to be taken to the mix- | 
ing or incorporating houses to be used | 


in the manufacture of dynamite, ex- 
plosive gelatines or special types of 
smokeless powders. 

The uses of nitroglycerin are few 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but important, and are limited to the | 


shooting of deep wells, the manufac- 


turing of many useful kinds of explo- | 
sives, and to a small extent of medi- | 


| net will take care of cleaning accesso- 











cine, where it is used as a hypodermic 
to increase the action of the heart. 

Its use in well shooting lies in the 
fact that the flow of oil into many 
wells is not sufficiently fast to be sat- 
isfactory on account of the rock or 
sand in which the oil is found being 
too light-grained to permit a free flow. 

To loosen this material, nitroglycerin 
is loaded into long tin cylinders or 
tubes and lowered to the _ desired 
point and fired. For some wells as 
much as 200 quarts are used in order 
to sufficiently crack the hard material. 

Much greater quantities are used in 
the manufacture of the many kinds of 
dynamite needed in the development 
of industries, transportation and agri- 
culture. At one time all of the explo- 
sive energy of dynamite was made up 
of nitroglycerin, but now growing use 
is made of nitrate of ammonia and 
other explosive materials, and in some 
modern explosives it is used only as 
a sensitizer to insure full and com- 
plete detonation. 

In military supplies much use _ is 
made of it in the manufacture of can- 
non powders, such as the cordite used 
by the English, and also in the manu- 
facture of double base smokeless pow- 
ders used in trench mortars, as well 
as in the manufacture of certain 
smokeless shot gun and rifle powders. 

The manufacture, transportation 
and use of nitroglycerin are quite sim- 
ple in plan, but its explosive nature 
and peculiarities are such that the 
greatest care is essential to safety and 
only fully experienced and capable 
persons should be allowed to handle it. 









































Keep Them in One Place. 


So long as a newly initiated target 
shooter has but one or two guns, he can 
usually find a place for them in any con- 
venient cupboard or bureau drawer. 

Gunitus is, however, a progressive dis- 
ease and it does not take long for the 
enthusiast to accumulate a varied as- 
sortment of shotguns, rifles and revol- 
vers. 

Just about this time the lady of the 
house enters strenuous objections to 
plugging up her domain with that which 
she usually terms “junk.” 

If the sportsman has a few dollars to 
spend he can pick from a number of 
different gun cabinets one suited to his 
taste and pocketbook. The amateur car- 
penter usually proceeds to construct a 
cabinet of his own. 

Whatever the design employed, the 
main purpose of a gun cabinet is to 
have a place for every firearm, all the 
accessories and the ammunition. One 
of the neatest designs is a built-in cabi- 
net which occupies one corner of a 
shooter’s room. It not only economizes 
space, but is easy to construct, for only 
front doors have to be built. 

The converging walls which form the 
back of the cabinet, make an ideal place 
to put a rack for shotguns and rifles 
and little wooden pegs on which to hang 
the short arms. The bottom of the cabi- 


ries, such as a supply of cloth patches, 
nitro solvent oil, bristle brushes, jointed 
rods, etce., and a triangular shaped draw- 
er underneath the floor of the cabinet, 
which should be raised about a foot or 
eighteen inches above the floor of the 
room, can be utilized to store ammuni- 
tion, 

If located in the upper part of the 
house the cabinet can be made with 
glass doors, but if placed in the lower 
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hallway should have wooden doors to 
remove temptation from the path of 


| the tradesman’s boy. 


Frequently it is desirable to place the 
cabinet in a corner of the room where 
the light is not particularly good and 
gun cranks with a mechanical turn of 
mind will be sure to fit a small electric 


| light in the top of the cabinet operated 


by dry cells or storage battery and 


| which lights when the doors are opened. 


Aside from the convenience of having 
all of the firearms in one place, a gun 
cabinet is a real advantage because it 
prevents sudden changes in the temper- 
ature of the firearms and of the air 
surrounding them, something that hap- 
pens frequently when the windows are 
open at night. 

These sudden changes are often the 
cause of rust, since they are very liable 
to leave moisture on the surface of 
steel, 





A Shotgun Conversation. 


Editor Outdoor Life-—On page No. 
70 of your July issue there is a query 
from Mr. H. D. Williams of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., regarding the best boring for a 
20-gauge shotgun, for use on quail. This 


| query has been answered by Mr, As- 


DOTA AUOATUTTSNTT NUTT COTTT TCT TATTOO 
| like to make a few comments on the 
| subject. 
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AND RIFLE BARRELS 
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A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 
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SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
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DENVER, COLO. 
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No. 11—Price $1.60 


This sight has been produced to meet a strong demand for 
a short sight with Buck-horn top. Has the Eight Combi- 
nation Adjustable disc and double elevator as on all KING 
Rear Sights. No. 11 sight especially designed for Carbines 
and .29caliber rifles. No. 9'¢—same sight with longer stem 
for High Power rifles—Price $1.50. 


KING LEAF SIGHTS 


No. 6, Flat Top—Price $1.60. No. 7, Semi-buck- 
horn Top—$1.60. Has the same combination adjustable 
reversible disc as other KING Sights. 


Send for Catalogue “‘O’’ showing over 100 other 


sights and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms,”’ FREE 


D. W. KING 


1546 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 











kins, your shotgun expert, but, in view 
of the fact that for five seasons I have 
used the “twenty” on quail, I should 


The first 20-gauge I owned was a 
Smith, bored thusly: Right barrel, 
modified; left barrel, full. I took this 
gun to Florida with me and used it on 
quail, snipe and doves with very good 
success. However, it proved to be a 
better snipe and dove gun than it did 
a quail gun, as it shot too close for 
the latter bird, which are _ usually 
dropped at ranges of from 15 to 20 
yards, In addition to shooting too close 
for quail, this gun had a stock which 


| was a trifle too straight for me when 


it came to quick handling for snap 
shots. Therefore, I disposed of it and 
ordered a Fox, built to my measure- 


ments and bored specially to handle 
a quail load. 

The right barrel was ordered bored 
improved cylinder, while the left was 
ordered bored improved modified. The 
gun was ordered bored for, and tested 
with, Arrow shells loaded with 18 
grains Ballistite powder and % ounce 
No. 8 soft shot. I do not remember the 
number of pellets it would put into 
a 30 inch circle at 40 yards with each 
barrel, but I do know that the boring 
was well done and that the barrels 
made patterns that were as nice and 
even as I could desire. 

When I first received my new gun I 
put it through a test all my own. My 
targets were 30 inch squares, drawn 
on wrapping paper, and divided into 
3-inch squares. Directly in the center 
of each big square I pasted a 3-inch 
square of black paper, for use as a 
bull. I fired my gun, using the above 
specified load, at the black square at 
ranges of 15, 25, 35 and 40 yards; and, 
while my method was laborious, I prof- 
ited therefrom, as I not only learned 
just what to expect of each barrel at 
the stated ranges, but learned that my 
gun was not in line unless there ap- 
peared a bit of the rib between breech 
and sight when covering a bird, just 
about the thickness of a nickle. 

Immediately upon commencing to 
use my new “twenty” my percentage 
of kills began to increase, and my diary 
shows that I bagged 167 quail the first 
season I used it. I am not a good 
quail shot, being either very good, or 
very bad. However, I have often man- 
aged to kill 12 or 13 birds out of 15 
shots, taking them as they came. On 
the other hand, I have done rather poor 
work when there did not seem to be 
any excuse for it; I simply could not 
hit ’em, It suffices to say, though, that I 
would not swap my 20-gauge for any 
12-gauge that was ever built, for quail 
shooting, not even if I could kill 95% 
of my birds, day in, and day out. 

For snipe shooting, a full choked 20- 
gauge is to be preferred as this bird 
flushes much farther from the shooter 


























A COLLECTOR AND HIS COLLECTION. 
| This picture shows the interesting collection of arms belonging to C. C. Oliver, a California sports- 


| man, Mr. Oliver being shown at side. 
| paratively new guns. 


In his collection he has arms ranging from flint locks to com- 
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than does the quail. But, even so, a| 
well directed charge of No. 8s, from | 
the little gun, will send it to the happy | 
hunting grounds as neat as you please. 

Florida quail are much smaller than 
those that I used to hunt at home in 
South Carolina, but if I can hit them 
with a “twenty” I believe that I can 
hit one that is larger. Now it may be 
that the quail of the Carolinas, and 
elsewhere, would make it necessary 
for the hunter to use a closer pattern 
than is necessary in Florida, on ac- 
count of their being heavier feathered 
than the little brown rascal from the 
Everglade state. I am not sure of this, 
though, as I have not hunted quail at 
home since 1905, long before I owned | 
a 20-gauge. However, I believe that I | 
can take my present quail gun and get | 
a nice bag of the heavier feathered | 
birds without any too much trouble. I | 
may be wrong, but I am open to con- | 
viction, and the next time I visit home | 
I am going to try it. 

Mr. Askins speaks of being desirous | 
of blocking the toy-gun business. I do | 
not know exactly how to interpret that, 
not being able to decide whether he 
is against the use of the “twenty,” or 
whether he is just jesting. 

The 20-gauge is no toy-gun, and do 
not think so for one minute. It is a 
cracker-jack quail gun, being just 
about “it” for this game, and will dou- 
ble up jack-snipe and doves to a queen’s 
taste. I am not writing from hear-say, 
but from actual experience and from 
observing the results obtained by 
friends and acquaintances from the use 
of it. 

As an example of what else a 
“twenty” will do, read this: Two years 
ago, Charley Milton, Will Ransone and 
I went on a little trip after quail, squir- 
rels and ducks. One afternoon I stood 
on the bank of a creek, at an opening 
in the piney woods, and dropped nine 
ducks out of fifteen shots. The fol- 
lowing morning I got five out of ten 
shots, and that afternoon three out of 
six shots. Out of the thirty-nine ducks 
killed on that trip seventeen of them 
fell to my “twenty,” using shells con- 
taining the quail load described pre- 
viously. I will admit that conditions 
were just right for the little gun, as 
the ducks came whizzing directly over 
me just above the tree tops. Never- 
theless, such a performance shows that 
the 20-gauge is far from being a toy- 
gun, 

In the little mining village, where I 
used to live in Florida there were six 
of us who hunted regularly. We all 
used the “twenty,” some being 25-inch 
barrel cylinder bores, and we all had 
birds on our tables from the first day 
of the open season to the end. 

I am not taking issue with Mr. As- 
kins, and am not advising Mr. Will- 
iams; I c:a simply relating a few facts 
gained through actual experience afield 
with the 20-gauge for a number of 
years. There are others who can bear 
me out in this if necessary. 

Chicago. W. M. GARLINGTON. 





ANSWER BY ASKINS. 


I have read Mr. Garlington’s article 
carefully, and there is nothing in it 
which I cannot both commend and 
agree with. 

The boring of a twenty-bore, degree 
of choke, would depend very much 
upon who was to shoot it; whether he 
was a quick or a deliberate shot, and 
also upon the section of the country 
where the weapon was to be used, and 
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| have a 20 that weighed less 





Not very long ago I read an article 


by Fred King in which he stated that 


the average distance at whieh he 
killed quail was 18 yards. He had been 
carefully noting the distance, and I ac- 


, cepted his statement as exact and not 


to be doubted. However, the distance 
struck me as short, for in my shooting, 
in Oklahoma after December Ist, I took 
to pacing off the distance at which the 
birds broke cover, finding it somewhere 
between 15 and 20 yards. The average 
distance at which I killed birds was 
therefore near 25 yards. Many first 
barrel shots were taken about 30 yards, 
and second barrel kills were made up 
to 40 yards, 

Quail cover is not so good in Okla- 
homa as in South Carolina or Florida; 
the quail do more running and rise 
wilder. It follows that for my use in 
my section a certain amount of choke 
will be found an advantage. Moreover, 
the choked barrel leads to better hold- 
ing, and this was a consideration with 
me. Nevertheless, if the average dis- 
tance at which the bird is shot is un- 
der 20 yards, I readily concede that an 
improved cylinder will bag more birds 
than any other style of boring. 

Like Mr. Garlington, I have had con- 
siderable experience with 20 bores, be- 
ginning to use them nearly 25 years 
ago. My first gun was a full choke in 
both barrels. It proved a very satis- 
factory gun and I shot it steadily for 
4 or 5 years, eventually expanding one 
barrel at the choke by the use of 2% 
drams of S. S. powder. I had to have 
the barrels cut off and rechoked and 
never liked them afterwards. Since 
then I have used two or three makes 
of repeaters and a couple of double 
barrels by different manufacturers, One 
repeater was cylinder bored and it 
proved an abominable bird crippler. I 
shot a 20 almost exclusively last sea- 
son and the year before used it in 
South Texas on both blue quail and 
Bob Whites. One barrel is full choked 
and the other is modified. I can se- 
cure as open pattern as required by 
increasing the powder charge. 

What I meant by “toy-twenties” was 
not the 20 bore itself, but the feather- 
weight 20s, those guns with short bar- 
rels, arm weighing from 4% to 54 
pounds, in which miniature charges are 
to be used. Any 20 that I use must be 
able to handle 2% drams of powder and 
% of an ounce of shot. This means a 
weight of 6 pounds or better. My pres- 
ent gun weighs over 6% pounds, but it 
might be that a 6 pound gun would 
have been just as satisfactory. I draw 
the line there, however, and would not 
than 6 
pounds. 

Any of my readers to whom I may 
give advice must make some allowance 
for certain prejudices, possession of 
which I readily admit. I do not like 
short barrels, I do not like light guns, 
I do not like reduced charges. I con- 
sider any charge a reduced charge 
which contains less than 214, drams of 
powder and % of an ounce of shot. 
The fact that many manufacturers ad- 


| vise % of an ounce does not influence 


me a Particle. None of those fellows 
have been shooting a 20 bore gun as 
long or as much as I have, and what 
has been beaten into me by years of 
experience will have to stick. 

CHAS. ASKINS. 


Prehistoric Ballistics. 


Would you like to face the Hun 
“over there’ with one of the old muz- 
zle loaders that helped blaze the trails 
across the unknown country west of 
the Mississippi River before the Civil 
War? 

There has been and probably always 
will be in the minds of many, much 
conjecture as to the accuracy and 
power of these old relics of the past 
which have been credited with such 
uncanny deadliness by such authors 
as James Fennimore Cooper and oth- 
ers. Cooper backs them all off the 
boards tho in his relating of the won- 
derful shots made by ‘“Hawkeye.”’ 
Probably in fiction is where these 
guns acquired most of their virtues, 
certainly they did not get these said 
virtues thru any authentic historical 
matter. 

I recently found a few figures in an 
old handbook which I have (Haswell’s 
Engineers and Mechanics’ Pocket- 
Book, 1869) which throws a little 
light on some of the more modern of 
these old soft coal burners. Here are 
a few of the figures: 

Musket, elongated bullet, 510 grs., 
60 grs. powder, 963 ft. sec.; musket, 
1341 round bullet, 412 grs., 110 gers. 
powder, 1,500 ft. sec.; above being .69 
caliber. 

Accepting these figures we would 
have 1,050 ft. pounds energy for the 
first and about 2,050 for the second, 
at the muzzle. This looks like quite 
a little steam but imagine those old 
slugs doing any execution after trav- 
eling 300 or 400 yards with their 
high trajectory and correspondingly 
poor values of ‘‘C.’”’ The above author 
credits the musket with a penetration 
of one inch in pine at 500 yards, but I 
hold the opinion that the mentioned 
inch of pine must have been of several 
hundred feet in area to enable one to 
make the penetration test. 

On another page of the above men- 
tioned book I find chronicled the fact 
that Col. H. Berdan, Chicago, IIl., in 
1848, made a group of 7% inches (10 
shots) at 40 rods or 220 yards. This 
must have been considered a record 
for it is all the rifle shooting I find 
worth recording. Note that this 
group was made with muzzle rest. 

It seems that the shotgun shooting 
was somewhat better as I find in 1855 
John Taylor, Greenville, N. J., double 
birds, 18 yards rise, 100 yards bounds, 
— oz. shot, killed 94 out of 100 pig- 
eons. The amount or the gauge of gun 
not mentioned, but note that in all 
the rest of the scores recorded, that 
14%, oz. of shot was used. 

Have you noticed that trait of rifle- 
men in that when an arm is discarded 
as being obsolete and is about forgot- 
ten, somehow it gets back in the lime- 
light and every one wants one. Recall 
the wild scramble for Ballard rifles 
some years ago in the columns of Out- 
door. Life, why, for a while it looked 
as tho you were not a real rifle crank 
if you were not “blessed” with a 
Union Hill Ballard. 

After all perhaps I have the samé 
trait that I am ridiculing here as I 
will confess I have more faith in my 
.32 Winchester special with its heavy 
bullet than in one of the more modern 
ultra-high velocity guns which I pos- 
sess. A. A. WELLS. 

Montana. 

















More About the ‘‘Camp McAr- 
thur’’ Bullet. 


Some guns have been made in one 
odd corner of the world and another 
that I have never seen, and a few I 
have never even heard of, strange as 
that may seem. This cartridge belongs 
to one class or the other. TI have 
learned, however, that what one man 
doesn’t know another does, so I am 
going to describe this bullet, under the 
assurance that somebody will be able 
to tell us what gun shoots it. 

The bullet is 19/16 inches long, with 
a heavy copper jacket. Nine-sixteenths 
of an inch from the base it has a shal- 
low cannelure. At the base the bullet 
is about .275 caliber, as nearly as I 
could judge. From the base toward the 
point, the missile gradually enlarges 
for a quarter of an inch, where there 
is a slight, tapered shoulder caused by 
the reduced caliber base merging into 
the true body of the bullet. This body 
of the bullet, which alone takes the 
rifling on being fired, ‘is half an inch 
long, and the caliber an 8 mm. The di- 
ameter might be as large as a .33. The 
head of the bullet or the point is mark- 
edly spitzer, conoidal rather than the 
ogival we are familiar with in the ’06 
bullet, and the length of the point is 
13/16 of an inch. Just above the can- 
nelure, for the space of 1/32 inch, the 
cross-section is enlarged in a sort of 
ring, where the bullet shows friction 
against the grooves. This enlarged 
ring would apparently prove an effect- 
ive gas-check. 

The whole bullet has superior bal- 
listie qualities, certainly would main- 
tain its initial velocity better than the 
Springfield or even the 140 grain New- 
ton. I should estimate the coefficient 
at not less than .550, provided the gun 
handles the bullet properly. The re- 
duced caliber base is apparently an at- 
tempt to give the bullet a semblance of 
a boat-shaped tail, and it does have the 
effect of throwing the center of bal- 
ance well forward. The bullet ought 
to be very steady in flight. It weighs 
exactly 200 grains. 

The shell is rimmed, an unusually 
heavy rim. The total length of the 
case is two inches, of which 5/16 of an 
inch is neck. The shell is 10 /16 across 
the rim, 9/16 at the base under the 
rim, tapering thence to 7/16 at the 
shoulder, not a very even taper at that, 
since there is a sudden contraction 
about midway. The diameter of the 
neck at the mouth (outside diameter) 
s 11/32 of an inch. The powder ca- 
pacity is some grains greater than the 
Newton .256. The shell is marked on 
the base, R, A., and on the opposite 
side, S-4-17. This sounds like a scien- 
tist trying to describe the first jackass 


he had ever seen, but come on with | 


vour answer.—Chas, Askins. 


Note—Before me, as I write this, is a 
cartridge, and also a bullet, said to be 
he regular ammunition of the French 
irmy. The “Camp McArthur” bullet 
lescribed by Mr. Askins above, and 
ilso pictured in September Outdoor 
sife, while different in some respects, 
et so closely resembles this. French 
rmy bullet before me that I venture 
he guess—a mere guess, mind you— 
hat the “Camp McArthur” bullet is 
eally a parle vous. For further in- 
ormation I refer Mr. Askins, et al., to 
Heine, Fritz & Co., Rhineward, North- 
‘rn France. C. TF. 
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ACETYLENE 


Brilliant Search Light 


For hunting, trapping, camp- 
> ing, mining, cruising and 
Head piece worn C . 

on head all outdoor night purposes. 

Won’t blow out—-absolutely safe—one filling 4 oz. of carbide 
lasts from 4 to 12 hours. Two lenses—one to concentrate, 
one to spread the light. Has hinged darkening door. Just the lamp for camp, woods 
andouting use. Many old cruisers buy this lamp because of its dependability. Insist on 
the BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT. Stamped under the generator. 12 different 
styles to choose from. Sold by all dealers or direct. Catalog mailed free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Manufacturing Company,  Dept.4, Duluth, Minnesota 


Non-kinkable 


Generator for rubber hose 


belt or pocket 
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A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


Send Your Favorite 


SPORTSMEN’S 
MAGAZINE 


A FELLOW SPORTSMAN 
IN THE TRENCHES 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes It 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies 
at 5 Cents Each for This Purpose. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 
$1.00 buys twenty magazines that 

will be read by 200 soldiers. 


$10.00 will supply 2,000 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading material 
for 20,000 more. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - COLORADO 


This movement has been officially endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen’s and conservation 
organizations. 


REMIT by check to either this magazine or 
to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, % 
The American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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: is bien venu! 
ee ee, A sail Quel est votre regi- 
Z . =a ment? Restez-vous ici? 


On Comprenez-vous?’’ 


“What’s He Talking About?” 


This is an experience which every American who goes to France wili have—he will 
find his French comrades trying to talk with him, asking him questions, and 
offering him useful and vag apna information. What an inconvenience and 
embarrassment it will be to be unable to understand or reply! No American need 
be unable. Here’s a pocket manual that will give you instantly the French 
(with its pronunciation) of almost anything the soldier or sailor will want to say. 


The Soldier's Service Dictionary 


prepared by F. H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D., for Americans who do not know French and need to get 
a speaking knowledge of it in a hurry. Ten thousand military and conversational terms are given in one 
alphabetical order, and under each word are given the correct forms in many different phrases. The 
commands, technical terms, popular phrases, etce., of every branch of the service are explained and 
pronounced, as are also thousands of conversational terms needed in every-day life. Many commanding 
officers of the U. S. A. have endorsed this manual, including Maj.-Gen. J. T. Dickman, Col. J. A. Ryan, 
Maj.-Gen. H. T. Allen, Lieut.-Col. A. C. Read, etc. If YOU are going to France, you need this manual. 
If a friend of yours is going, get one for him. 
Pocket Sized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net; by mail $1.04; Thumb-notch index, 25 cents extra 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS. 


Please 


write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Please inform me if there is a tele- 
scope sight for the .30 U. S. Springfield 
rifle that is a success. If so, which are 
the best makes, also what are 
the best makes of receiver sights for 
the .30 Springfield? What is the best 
book on taxidermy for a_ beginner? 
Would you advise a correspondence 
course on taxidermy? Can sufficient in- 
formation be obtained from a book? 
Also, what is the best book on tanning 
deer skins, mountain lion, bear, coyote 
and other furs?—F. Pinkerton, Box 125, 
Williams, Arizona. 


Answer.—The United States Govern- 
ment has evolved or adapted a telescope 
sight for the Springfield, so we are in- 
formed, but. the sight could not be pur- 
chased. We are not aware ot any pri- 
vate telescope maker that is firnishing 
a sight of this kind for the Springfield. 
The Lyman Receiver sight, Number 48, 
is the best we know anything about. 
Books on Taxidermy are a little out of 
our line. Dropping the plural, you have 
me stumped there. My advice would be 
to write to the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., inquiring if they have any 
work for free issue or for sale on the 
subject of taxidermy, Ask them, in case 
they issue no work, to recommend one. 
Write to Outdoor Life for a list of their 
books. Also, notice advertisements of 
taxidermists in this issue. 


I have your favor in answer to my 
query of May 31st and have noted the 
contents carefully. I will follow along 
the lines you suggest in reloading the 
.45-90-55 to .60-350 with the No. 16 Du- 
Pont. As I told you in my letter, they 
recommend a load of 68 grs. by weight 
for the 300-gr. with a full metal-cased 
bullet, and in another letter they recom- 
mend the load of 65 grs. for the same 
thing. Would you take this to mean 
68 grs. with the full metal-cased and 65 
with the soft-point metal-cased? As a 
matter of fact, I have not reloaded any 
of these cartridges as yet and want to 
be right before I start, consequently my 
reason for asking all this information, 
etc. According to your information, is 
it so that one is to use less of the pow- 
der, by 8 grs., by using a 350-gr. bullet 
than the 300? In other words, does the 
350-gr. bullet take 8 grs. less to reload 
than the 300-gr.? Why is this the case, 
using the same cartridge?—L, R. Wyck- 
off, Manasquan, N. J. 


Answer.—It seems probable to me that 
the DuPonts recommended 65 ers. of 
powder as the standard load and 68 gers. 
as the maximum. There should be no 
difference in the powder charge whe- 
ther shooting full metal-patched or soft- 
point bullets. It is indeed so that you 
are to use less powder with the 350-gr. 
bullet than with the 300-gr. Breech 
pressure is the secret of reducing the 
quantity of powder as you increase the 
amount of lead. Breech pressures mount 
rapidly as you increase the weight of 
bullet, and the only way to keep the 
pressure within a given limit, which 


powder and ammunition makers have 








CAN YOU SHOOT? 





in mind, is to decrease the powder 
charge whenever a heavier bullet is 
used. For example, we will say that 
your gun with 68 grs. of powder and 300 
grs. of lead shows a pressure of 40,000 
pounds. The gun is built to withstand 
a pressure of 40,000 pounds and no 
more. Now, instead of the 300-gr. bul- 
let you use one weighing 350 grs., and 
the pressure straightway mounts to 45,- 
000 pounds per square inch. What 
would you do about it? What the manu- 
facturers do, if determined to use the 
heavier ball, is to reduce the powder 
charge until the breech pressure again 
falls below 40,000 pounds. In doing this 
they have of course sacrificed velocity 
to a material extent, thus because the 
heavier bullet would entail a loss in ve- 
locity with the powder charge used with 
the lighter bullet, and a further loss 
would occur from reduced powder 
charge. 


Please give me information regarding 
reduced load for Mauser rifle, 8 mm., 
as follows: I want to shoot a lead bul- 
let, unjacketed; what percentage of 
lead and tin should I use when molding 
them, bullets to have a muzzle velocity 
of about 1,500 ft. per second. What 
grade and amount of powder shall I use 
in loading the shells to give a muzzle 
velocity of about 1,500 feet per second? 
What kind of primers shall I use with 
the above loads?—Herbert H. Wright, 
Red Bluff, Calif, 

Answer.—Use ten of lead to one of 
tin in running your bullets. I do not 
know what weight of bullet you are to 
use so cannot state what amount of any 
particular powder would be needed to 
give a velocity of 1,500 ft. With a lead 
bullet I would use about 12 grs. of Du- 
Pont Number 80, bullet to weight 154 
grs. I think tho that your velocity 
would then fall below 1,500 ft. If you 
can procure gas-check bullets, the pow- 
der charge might be increased to 15 
grs. of Number 80 and the required ve- 


locity or a trifle higher velocity would 
then be reached. Your all lead bullets 
should work all right, however, with 
the 12-gr. powder charge, and velocity 
should not fall below 1,400 ft. For the 
primers, use Win. 2144w., U. M. C. No. 
8, U. S. No. 8. 


I have a Krag rifle that has a shot- 
out barrel. Please tell me what other 
larger shells will be possible for the 
bolt head. As it is, such as .32 S. W., 
.35 cal., etc., or will it be possible to 
make any change?—Clinton A, Smith, 
Fredonia, Kansas, 


Answer.—Relative to your inquiry as 
to what larger size of cartridge would 
fit the bolthead of your Krag rifle, it 
seems 1.0 me that the .35 Winchester 
would come the closest of modern cart- 
ridges to a fit. It would either exactly 
fit the bolthead or the bolt could readily 
be adjusted to it. I think the barrel 
could be rebored for this cartridge 
which has a bullet diameter of .358 as 
compared with .308 for the Krag. With- 
out knowing all about it, and there may 
be trouble from the shell refusing to 
work thru the action, it yet seems to 
me that there should be no great me- 
chanical difficulty in reboring and re- 
chambering a Krag for the .35 Winches- 
ter. 


I note this man states he has a rifle 
marked “R. I. A. 6-05” on the barrel 
near the muzzle. This rifle is undoubt- 
edly a Springfield and the symbols 
mean that it was manufactured at the 
Rock Island Arsenal in June, 1905. I 
wish to correct you, however, on the 
statement that the original 1903 cham- 
ber was shorter than the one using the 
1906 ammunition. A rifle chambered 
for the 1903 cartridge will handle either 
the 1903 or 1906 ammunition, but one 
chambered for the 1906 ammunition is 
too short for the 19038 cartridge. I have 
seen this tried out before; where men 
who had a Springfield wanted to use 
soft-point bullets and proceeded to huy 
220-gr. bullets set in the 1903 cartridge 
with the result that they would not go 
nearly into the chamber, whereas if 
they had bought the sharp-pointed cart- 
ridges they would have had no trou- 
ble. The average hardware clerk knows 
so little about this question that he is 
apt to assure the purchaser that they 
will interchange without trouble. There 
is made, however, a 220-gr., soft-pointed 
cartridge that will fit the 1906 chamber 
but this ammunition is plainly marked 
on the cartons “Model 1906,” so that if 
the clerk that sold the ammunition was 
on to his job there would be no troubl« 
—R. E. Herrick, State Sec’y, N. R. A 
for Idaho. 


Correction.—Mr. R. E. Herrick, Stat: 
Sec’y, N. R. A. for Idaho, has called ou: 
attention to an error in the reply (Jun: 
issue) to Martin McEathron, Mullan 
Idaho. The answer to Mr. McEathror 
stated that the shell of the Model 190° 
ammunition was shorter than the shel! 
of the 1906 ammunition. Exactly thé 
opposite is true, the 1906 case being the 
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shortest, It follows that a rifle cham- | 
bered for the 1903 ammunition will han- 
dle the 1906 cartridge, but the chamber 
intended for the 1906 cartridge is too 
short for the 1903 ammunition. C, A. 


I have a Smith & Wesson .22 target 
six-gun which is badly in need of a new 
barrel and I have been unsuccessful in 
attempting to procure one thru the loca) 
gunsmith or sporting goods dealers, As 
the gun is, to me it is useless, altho the 
barrel appeared in good _ condition, 
smooth and bright, but it would lead 
badly in the end nearest the cylinder, 
and I am of the opinion it was caused by 
using the short smokeless, greaseless 
shells which, as I have read in your col- 
umns, are loaded with or primed with an 
overdose of fulminate, I have shot many 
thousands of these shells in this gun in 
the past five or six years. Am I right 
and can you inform me where I can 
send the gun to have a new barrel fit- 
ted? Or can the old one be relined? If 
so, would it be necessary to send the 
frame or the barrel only? I am unable 
to get, thru any of the local dealers, 
primers for my _.28-30-120 Stevens 
Schuetzen target rifle. I use this gun 
more than any other and do not wish to 
lay it away for want of primers, so 
would be very much pleased if you 
could inform me as to where I could get 
these primers. I am having a lot of 
trouble with my L. C. Smith fitted with 
Hunter single trigger. I have owned 
this gun about seven years and never 
experienced any trouble until about a 
year ago, when it began first to double, 
then to misfire the right barrel, then to 
extract both the empty and used shell, 
which is quite annoying if you are wad- 
ing in about two feet of water after 
duck, with shells selling at the present 
.prices. Soon after the gun developed 
these symptoms I sent it to the makers, 
had it overhauled thruout, but it soon 
developed the same troubles again; then 
I had the local gunsmith work on it 
with no better results. I then sent it to 
Mr. Price of San Francisco, and it did 
fine work until recently, then went bad 
again; and I am at sea without a com- 
pass unless you can give me the address 
of a real gun doctor that can fix old 
Betsy’s vitals so they will digest gun 
fodder as they did of yore.—J. D. Marsh, | 
R. D. No. 5, Bakersfield, California. 


Answer.—I note that your Smith & 
Wesson revolver needs a new barrel or 
the old barrel relined and rebored. C. 
A. Diller, 24 South Perry Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio, advertises a willingness to 
reline .22-cal. barrels, I see no great 
mechanical difficulty in doing this and 
believe he would make a success of it. 
For a new barrel, of course, the gun 
should be sent back to the factory, tho 
since the firm is hard pressed with war 
orders it is uncertain when your barrel 
would be fitted. Primers for the Ste- 
vens 28-bore cartridge are made by the 
Winchester repeating Company, Rem- 
ington-U. M. C. Company, United States 
Cartridge Company, and Peters Cart- 
ridge Company. If you are unable to | 
obtain them from one of these firms or | 
the other, then I am at a loss as to how 
to advise you. All of these companies | 
have advertisements in Outdoor Life, as 
a rule, so you can readily obtain ad- 
dresses. I don’t know how to advise 
you concerning your single trigger. The | 
right place to have it regulated would 
be the factory, but you seem to have 
tried that. A. W. Peterson, 1425 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colorado, does such 
work. It seems to me that you 


























DU PONT 
IMPROVED MILITARY 
RIFLE 


POWDERS 


No. 15—No. 16—No. 18 


For use in loading all modern 
Sporting and Military Rifle 
Cartridges 

% 
For further information 


Address 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at your dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 


Zimmerman, Minn. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., 


| Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows: 
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: < Oriental Wiggler $1°° __; 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75°” 

75° Pork Rind Strips 25*jar. 



























You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 















NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK. 37225: ?eerxicele 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
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[er Saar Aie 
When After Big Game 
You'll Need a Pair of 


‘“TDEAL”’ 


Canvas GS 

L E GGINC 
The Boys in the Service tell us 
“They Stand Up, They Fit and 
Wear Well.” They are the kind 
you want for any sort of Out- 
door Service. 
Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 

Easy to put on and take off. 

Look for the "Ideal" label. 

SIZE No. oat al 3 inches 
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Dec 27,1910 March 28,1911 
If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Sales Dept. 
ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY MY. 























(2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG ? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
orwemen 1RAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM !S UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 
























A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or if so, 
: is hard mouthed, 

- ea epee unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly ang made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular forma, devoid 
of iong-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout, A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—EVERY DEAF PERSON KNOWS THAT—I 
make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. Noone seesthem. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I pot deaf and how 

1 make you hear. Address a —"- 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 

116 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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might be able to find gunsmiths 
nearer home. Los Angeles used to have 
a man named Wundhammer that ought 
to be a good man. Don’t know his ad- 
dress either, If I owned the gun I’d send 
it back to the factory again, accompan- 
ied by a plain letter stating that you 
are willing to pay for repairs, but you 
want a guarantee that such repairs will 
last a certain length of time. The orig- 
inal guarantee on the trigger ought to 
hold good, but I do not know what this 
is in case of the Hunter Arms Company. 
The trouble with the ejector any gun- 
smith ought to be able to remedy. The 
ejectors of the Smith gun play against 
the standing breech until a lock has 
been pulled, and pulling one lock ought 
not to set both ejectors. I therefore 
think that the split extractors are fric- 
tion bound, possibly by rust, and that 
one ejector spring is driving out both 
cartridges. In that case ten minutes 
work in freeing the extractors from con- 
tact with one another would do the bus- 
iness, Of course I am merely surmis- 
ing as to the possible cause of the trou- 
ble. 


I have recently acquired second hand, 
tho in good condition, a .44-cal, Colt, 
New Service model, revolver, and will 
greatly appreciate some information 
about cartridges for same, What is the 
proper cartridge? Is there more than 
one that will fit? Can the shells be re- 
loaded to advantage? I would also ap- 
preciate information as to where I 
can get “The Modern Rifle,” by Bevis 
& Donovan, I think, and also “Exterior 
Ballistics for Hunters and Riflemen,”’ 
by the same author.—T. B. Johnson, 210 
Woodland Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


Answer.—The .44 Colt shoots the reg- 
ular Winchester .44-cal. rifle cartridge. 
The same cartridge is also manufac- 
tured by other companies, It can read- 
ily be reloaded, using either the regular 
factory bullet or lighter bullets down to 
a round ball with a few grains of pow- 
der. The Ideal Company can, I think, 
furnish the bullets, Outdoor Life can 
send you The Modern Rifle, by Bevis 
and Donovan, price $1.25. The first 
book of The Modern Rifle contains ex- 
terior ballistics, the second book of in- 
terior ballistics not having been issued 
yet so far as I am aware. 


Following your advice that the .45 
Auto Colt Gov’t model is “strong 
enough” and the .22 Auto Colt is the 
most desirable of the .22 pistols or re- 
volvers, I have procured one of the .45s 
and intend to have one of the .22s soon- 
er or later. Now I want a book on the 
shooting of them and other automatics, 
and I don’t especially care about it con- 
taining any “dope” on revolvers, for I 
don’t intend to fool with them. Does 
“Automatic Pistol Shooting” by Winans 
take up and cover each automatic pistol, 
or does it contain only general ideas 
that apply, or are applicable to all auto- 
matics? Does it have any “dope” on 
Lugers or other foreign automatics? In 


| what proportion does the strength of ac- 


tion of the Luger 9 mm. and the Colt 
Auto Gov’t .45 compare? In what pro- 
portion does their range and striking 
power compare? Is it correct that the 
scientifically correct barrel for a .22 
cartridge is 10 inches long? - If so, why 
are the rifles made longer? Please tell 
me the exact difference in trajectory be- 
tween the .22 L. R. cartridge shot in a 
22-in. barrel and the same cartridge 
shot in a 24-in. barrel, gun being the 


same otherwise, at 50 yds., 100 yds. and 
200 yds. Which length of barrel is fa- 
vored by this cartridge?—Eustace J. 
Hunt, Electric Mills, Miss. 
Answer.—Mr. Walter Winans is one 
of the best known authorities on the pis- 
tol, revolver and automatic pistol. If 
you can procure a work of his entitled, 
“Automatic Pistol Shooting,’ you may 
be pretty sure that it will cover the 
ground so far as the Colt automatic is 
concerned, for this is one of the oldest 
and most prominent automatics made 
anywhere, I have not seen this work by 
Winans, but you can be confident that 
it will treat both the Colt and the Lu- 
ger. England has but one model of au- 
tomatic so far as I know, and Mr. Wi- 
nans would necessarily treat foreign 
models, including the Luger, Mauser, 
and Colt. “Himmelwright’s Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting” is the only Ameri- 
con work that I know. I have no means 
of comparing the relative strength of 
the Colt and the Luger—would be mere- 
ly rendering an opinion if I passed judg- 
ment. I should expect the Luger 9 mm. 
to have the longer range and the Colt 
.45 to have considerably the greater 
power, The bullet of the Luger weighs 
125 grs., that of the Colt 230, and the 
difference in velocity would not be 
enough to make up the difference in 
weight of missile. It is not true that the 
scientifically correct length for a .22- 
cal. barrel is 10 inches. A pistol barrel 
is necessarily limited in length, and 10 
inches is preferred by many because a 
pistol barrel of this length makes the 
weapon balance and handle nicely. Man- 
ufacturers seem to consider the 24- 
in. barrel standard for a .22-cal., but 
even this length would fall off a little in 
muzzle velocity from what would be 
shown by a barrel 30 ins. long. The dif- 
ference would not be material, however, 
as between a 24-in. and a 30-in., using 
.22 rimfire cartridges. There is a ma- 
terial difference in the velocity shown 
by a 10-in. and a 24-in.—exactly what 
that difference is I do not know—per- 
haps 150 ft. of muzzle velocity. Bal- 
listics for tne .22-cal. cartridges are fur- 
nished by the factories, standard barrel 
lengths are used in securing such bal- 
listics, and if I give anything different 
or for a barrel varying from the stand- 
ard, it would be a simple estimate and 
not reliable. The difference in the traj- 
ectory between that shown by a barrel 
of 22-in. and one of 24-in. would not be 
material. For example, the .22 long 
rifle with black powder has a muzzle 
velocity of 1,103 feet, that of the same 
cartridge with smokeless powder is 983 
feet, a difference of 120 feet, and yet 
the trajectory of the black cartridge at 
200 yds. (taken midway) is for the 
black about 22.16 ins., for the smokeless 
23.91 ins.—a difference of 1% ins. 1 
doubt if the difference in velocities 
shown by 22 and 24-in. barrels would be 
over 20 ft., and you can see the very 
slight effect this would have on trajec- 
tories. I could work out the difference 
in fractions of an inch, granting the 
longer barrel 20 ft. greater velocity, but 
it would not be worth while, would it? 


As I am desirous of reloading the .45- 
90 Winchester cartridge with No. 16 Du- 
Pont Improved Military Rifle powder, | 
will thank you for a little information 
on the subject, as follows: I wish to 
reload with this powder to get the max- 
imum velocity and energy, using both 
the 300 and 350-gr. soft-point metal- 
cased bullet, and still keeping the 
breech pressures within the safety zone. 
The rifle being a .45-90 Winchester, 22- 
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in. nickel-steel barrel. The DuPont Com- 
pany tells me they have tested this cart- 
ridge with a 300-gr. full metal-cased but- 
let only and recommend 65 ers. of the 
No. 16. In another letter, they recom- 
ment 68 grs. for the same thing, giving 
2,325 f. s. velocity with breech pres- 
sures well within the safety mark. They 
also state that they do not even want to 
make a guess as to the proper load to 
use with the 300 and 350-gr. soft-point 
bullets as the pressures run high in this 
caliber. I am told that the .45-90 cart- 
ridges can be loaded with the No. 16 
powder, using a 350-gr. soft-point bullet, 
te give 2,100 f. s. velocity and 3,400 f. p. 
energy, without risk, etc. The DuPont 
Company also say to work this out 
carefully, beginning with about 55 ers. 
and watching the primers for pressure, 
and judging them by the effect of the 
65-gr. load which gives about the maxi- 
mum and greatest pressure allowable 
using the 300-gr. bullet. After spending 
some time trying to figure out the above 
I am worse off than when I started and 
would thank you for your valuable ad- 
vice as to just what load to use (by 
weight) of this No. 16 stuff in my .45-90 
Winchester, using both the 300 and 350- 
gr. soft-point, metal-cased.—L. R. Wyck- 
off, Manasquan, N. J. 


Answer.—I note that the DuPont Com- 
pany declines to recommend a load 
which they have not tested, simply by 
calculation or by guessing. It would be 
doubtful wisdom for us to do the guess- 
ing where the powder makers decline to 
do so. If I were shooting the powder 
myself, taking the risk myself, you un- 
derstand, and not shifting it to another, 
I'd feel safe in using 60 grs. of No. 16 
with the 350-gr. bullet. My judgment 
would be based on the known effect of 
using 68 gers. with the 300-gr. bullet. 
Nevertheless, the advice of the DuPont 
Company is far better to follow. Begin 
with 55 grs., running up a grain at a 
time and watching the effect on the 
primer. As a comparison for primer ef- 
efect, as the company points out, you 
have the spent primer used with 68 grs. 
of powder and the 300-gr. bullet. If you 
fail to understand this, we will have to 
try to explain. When you fire a cart- 
ridge with a rather heavy charge of 
smokeless powder, you may notiee that 
the primer no longer has the rounded 
shape which it had before the cartridge 
was fired. The primer has been driven 
back by pressure against the face of the 
bolt, flattening it until it almost fills 
the primer hole. Continue to increase 
the powder and the primer will be driv- 
en back in a little raised ring around 
the firing pin. This ring can be both 
felt and seen. Continue to increase the 
load and the primer will either burst or 
the primer pocket will be enlarged so 
that the spent primer will drop out 
when shell is extracted. Long before 
this point has been reached, which 
would be at about 60,000 lbs. pressure 
in a 256, the pressure would have be- 
come dangerous for your gun. Now a 
moderate pressure, such as would be 
safe in the .45-90, would not entirely 
flatten the primer, and at the outer 
edges of the spent primer it would not 
quite fill up the primer hole. Notice 
your spent primer that has been used 
with the 68-300 grain charge and see 
what effect the pressure has had on 
them—notice closely. Use exactly the 
same primer, not a different kind, and 
see what effect the 55-350 gr. charge 
has had. Keep on increasing your pow- 
der charge until your primer has flat- 
tened to the same degree as it had with 
the 68-300 gr. load, and there you stop. 









mm. rifle. I wish to reload the shells. 
Where can I purchase bullets? What 
size primer cap shall I use and where 
obtainable? 
how much? I suppose that | can use 
the Newton .256-cal. bullet and probably 
remodel their loading tools to handle 
my shells? What is your opinion on 
this? If possible I would like to reload 
with a 141-gr. Spitzer soft-point bullet 
and powder sufficient (and of a kind) to 
give it a muzzle velocity of about 3,000 
ft. per sec.—Frederic G. Ransom, 
Clarkston, Wash. 


Answer.—I can’t say where you could 
find Mannlicher bullets at this time 





I have a Mannlicher-Shoenauer 6.5 


What kind of powder and | 





probably they are not obtainable. Use | 
U. M. C. No. 8%, or Winchester 24ew | 
primers—you know where to find them. | 


I see no reason why you should not use 
the Newton 140-gr. bullet, tho I do not 
know the bore diameter of the Mann- 
licher to the thousandth of an inch. 
Even if the bullet varied a few thous- 
andths of an inch from the Newton, the 
latter’s bullet could still be used, since 
at 3,000 ft. it would upset, or if a couple 
of a thousandth inches too large could 
still be shot. I do not know how much 
trouble would be had in remodeling the 
Newton reloading tool to handle the 
Mannlicher cartridge. Believe there 
would be no particular trouble in re- 
modeling the Ideal tool. Three thous- 
and feet would be a pretty stiff veloc- 
ity for a 141-gr. missile. Newton with a 
140-gr. >ullet gets a trifle less velocity 
than that, and see no reason why you 
should be able to exceed his velocity 
without excessive breech pressure, The 
Newton charge for the 140-gr. is 45 grs. 
of DuPont No. 15 powder. That powder 
and charge ought to suit the Mannlicher 
equally well. 


Where can I get reloading tools for 
the Mauser 7.63 pistol? Also what kind 
of powder should I get? What is the 
penetration with M. P. bullet in pine 
boards? What grain bullet is used and 
also powder? What is the muzzle ve- 
locity? What is the muzzle energy in 
pounds at 100 yards? I want to geta 
side arm for the hills? Which do you 
think best for heavy work—.38 Smith 
& Wesson Special, .30 Luger, .45 Colt 
automatic or 7.63 Mauser.—Joe J. Le- 
ser, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—I doubt if you can get a re- 
loading tool for the 7.63 mm. Mauser 
pistol cartridge. I cannot find any 
tools listed for it, You would use either 
black or “Bullseye” powder, but I have 
no idea that you will be able to find 
tools to reload with. I have no ballistic 
data for foreign cartridges. The bullet 
weighs 86 grs. and the shell is sup- 
posed to be loaded with smokeless pow- 
der. Of the guns you mention, the .45 
Colt automatic would be the most pow- 
erful. Needed as a defense arm I 
would choose it; but if I were shooting 
for the fun I got out of it, I would take 
the Smith & Wesson .38 Special.— 
Editor. 


Would like to have your opinion of 
the 7 mm. Mauser as a deer gun. I 
believe it a fair gun for all big game 
shooting.—Jas. S. Allen, Cloudcroft, 
N. M. 


Answer.—The 7 mm. Mauser is one 
of the best big game rifles obtainable. 
It is a very similar gun to the ’06 
Springfield or .256 Newton. Muzzle ve- 
locity with 139 grain bullet, 2,785 ft; 
muzzle energy, 2,392 ft. lbs.; 200 yd. 
trajectory 2.65 inches.—Editor. 











A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 


Made of 


hardest conditions. 

Olive Greeu Khaki or Red Flan- 

nel, has rubberized lining, which 

makes it absolutely waterproof. 

Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ver 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealers. If he 
will not supply you we will serc« prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write fer booklet of 


other styles, including Auto Caps. 
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“How to Trap Wild 
Animals” $725" 
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COMFORT 
CAMP 
PILLOWS 


are so cooland yielding that the most 
restful, beneficial sleep is assured. 
These pillows have removable wash 
covers and are sanitary— vermin and 
waterproof. Will last for years and 
when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for 
all uses. THREE SIZES: 11x16—$2. 25, 
16x21—$2. 75, 17x26—$3.50. Postpaid 
anywhere inthe U.S.A. Satisfaction 
is guaranteed or money refunded. 


Catalog Free. 
“Metropolitan Air Goods” 
Established 1891 
Made only by 
ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATHOL, MASS. 
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Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard y 
Service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special 8 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 

of wonderful Maple Pac hide 

that outwears sole leather, 
Note our patent ‘Never *” 
Rip” watershed seams— 

no stitches to lead water a 
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It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
= iberound “hikers.” Made to your measure, any 
eight. 


Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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25,000 Words 


OFTEN d 


Mispronounce 


There Are 25,000 Chances for You to Make 
Yourself Ludicrous in the Pronunciation 
of English Words 


And yet the man or woman of good breeding 
cannot afford to take a single one of them. 

You should be familiar with the proper pro- 
nunciation of these 25,000 tricky words and be 
ever on your guard against misusing them. 

Speech occupies so important a place in the 
society, business and professional life of our day 
that its intensive study is practically becoming 
the hobby of all intelligent citizens. 

Slipshod and incorrect pronunciation is taken 
as a suresign of carelessandindifferent breeding. 
A Blunt Mispronunciation of One 
Important Word May— 

Spoil the charm of your conversation—Ruin a 
good speech—Make a lecture ludicrous—De- 
stroy the power of a sermon—Discount a sales 
talk—Lessen the prestige of a teacher, and 
invite derision and discomfiture. 

Your train of thought may be valuable and in- 
teresting—your grammar may be correct—your 
appearance faultless—but you destroy the effect 
of all these if your spoken English is shabby and 


imperfect. 
You may avoid all this by obtaining the new volume, 


25,000 WORDS 


Frequently Mispronounced 





Compiled by F. H. Vizetelly. Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor 
of The New Standard Dictionary; author of ‘A Desk Book of 
Errors In English,’’ ete 


It indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, geographical 
names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature, 
science and the arts. In addition to this, all words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks are included. The preferences 
of the principal dictionaries of the English language are placed 
on record and national peculiarities indicated and explained 
Large 12mo, almost 1000 pages, thin paper bound in cloth 
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USE THIS FORM 


Money Back if Dissatisfied 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Send me 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED. 
T enclose $1.72 for it, and you will refund all I have paid if 
I am dissatisfied and return the book within ten days. ~ 
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| cellent 


I am the owner of a Waffenfabrick 
Mauser, chambered for the ’06 Spring- 
field shell, and also have a pound of 
Infallible Hercules shotgun powder, I 


| wish to know if it is possible and prac- 


ticable to use this powder, say in from 
3 to 5-gr. charges, with an 80-gr. cast 
bullet in this rifle. Have reloaded for 
the past three years with this shell and 
have always had the best of success. 
Following are some of the loads I have 


| used, and am using at the present time: 


An 80-gr. cast bullet with 3 grs. of Bulls- 
eye. This gives a satisfactory load for 
short range target work and smal! 
game, being extremely accurate up to 
its range with a report similar to a .22, 
but of course much more powerful load. 
A 100-gr, M. C. bullet such as is used in 
the .30-s0 miniature load as put out by 
the factories. With this bullet I use 12 
grs. of DuPont No. 75 and it gives ex- 
results on tnese tough old 


| ground squirrels with which the Berke- 


ley Hills near here are over-crowded. 

A 200-gr. spitzer, gas check, Ideal bul- 
let, loaded with 23 grs. of DuPont No. 
80. With this load I have made 5-shot- 
5-in. groups at 200 yards shooting from 
the prone position. This is a powerful 
and accurate load and am satisfied it 
would be plenty big medicine for our 
small coast deer. On my Humboldt 
County trip am expecting to take this 
season, I intend to take a few along and 


| the opportunity presenting will give it 


| a trial. 


About two years ago I pur- 


| chased 1,000 180-gr. U. M. C. Umbrella 





spitzer-point bullets and up to the pres- 
ent wri‘ing have fired about 400, mostly 
at taryet, but some at game. Am using 
this pullet with 52% ers. (weight 
charge) of DuPont No. 15. It gives 
wonderful accuracy and a terrible explo- 
sive effect on game. Last year in Men- 
docine County, this state, I killed a 
small buck weighing 112 lbs. The builet 
entered the stomach just in front of the 
left hind leg and ranging upward passed 
out the upper part of the right fore- 
shoulders. It acted on the stomach with 
an explosive effect, tearing a hole 9 ins. 
long, broke and crumbled the bones of 
the shoulder and at the point of exit 
left a hole 1% ins. in diameter. I of 
course have used the many different 
loads as put out by the factories, but as 
yet have failed to find one which per- 
forms as well, in my rifle, as my home 
load. My rifle is equipped with a No. 
35 Lyman rear and a No, 25-B. Kings 
spark point front sight. Possibly you 
are not acquainted with the 180-gr. bul- 
let I have mentioned, so am mailing one 
with this letter for your inspection. If 
you have the time and the inclination 
pass an opinion on it, I mean pick out 
its bad points, as I feel I already know 
its good ones.—L. C. Garwood, Berk- 
eley, Calif. 


Answer.—Your letter is more interest- 


| ing to us from what you tell us about 





your success in reloading ammunition 
for the ’06 than our reply will be to you. 
I suppose that 3 to 5 gers of Ballistite, 
measured, could be shot in your rifle. 
However, the makers say don’t put this 
powder in a rifle. Nevertheless, any 
powder can be shot ina rifle if it 
doesn’t hang fire and you don’t use too 
much of it. I will quote Chas. Newton 
on these small loads of shotgun powder 
in a rifle. Do not remember his exact 
words, but he said that where the 


charge of powder was very light the ful- 
minate from the primer might not be 
entirely absorbed by the powder gas, 
thus being carried out of the rifle, and 
as a consequence it might remain in 
the barrel and injure it. 


This gave me 


something to think about and I suppose 
it will you. I have used shotgun pow- 
ders in rifles in a day when suitable 
rifle powders were not to be had for re- 
duced charges, but never could by any 
means get such results as can now be 
secured from the use of Nos. 75 or 80 
powders. I therefore now make it a 
practice to leave all shotgun powders 
out of my rifles. I have never heard any 
criticism of the U. M. C. umbrella- 
pointed bullet except from Chas. Cottar. 
He used a good many of them and said 
that they were fine killers on buck, but 
that sometimes the buliet opened up be- 
fore it reached the mark. That was 
what he thought about it anyhow. May- 
be he missed the mark, and maybe he 
injured the bullet in trying to work it 
thru the magazine. I don’t know. The 
bullet is ballistically inferior to the reg- 
ular Government bullets, either 150-gr. 
or the heavier target bullet. This is 
due to the shoulder on the point which 
would catch a lot of air and materially 
reduce the coefficient of the missile. 
This would not make much difference 
at short range but it would at long 
range. 


Would like to ask, if, in your opinion, 
a Standard rifle of .25 caliber, which 
is the .25 Remington shell, would be 
safe when using the 101 grain bullet 
at a velocity of 2,650 ft. per sec.? Ac- 
cording to the statistics printed on the 
can of Du Pont No. 16 Rifle Powder, 
the .25 cal. Rem. loaded with 30.5 gers. 
powder, 101 gr. bullet gives a muz, vel. 
of 2,650 ft. per sec. with pressures of 
39,440. Is this load safe to use in the 
Standard Automatic .25 cal.? I note 
in your reply to H. C. Swain of Chico, 
Cal., you state, “I have given the fig- 
ures for the regular Remington .25 cal. 
cartridge, which read, 101 gr. spitzer 
bullet, vel. 2,750 ft., pressure 39,440, 
etc.” Now is this “2,750” ft. vel. a mis- 
print and should read “2650” or is there 
another load or powder giving the same 
pressures as No. 16 with this added ve- 
locity at the same pressures. It is not 
my intention to be critical, but if 
there is a load giving ‘2,750” ft. vel. 
at the pressures given with 2,650 when 
using No. 16 powder I would be pleased 
to learn of it. You know a “gun 
crank’s” curiosity must be appeased in 
cases of this kind before there is any 
peace in the family. I greatly enjoy 
the rifle department of your good mag- 
azine; just give us more of it and we 
will be happy. Might add that your 
reply to Mr. Swain was in the last is- 
sue (July) on page 67. Also I am 
quite interested in the Standard Auto- 
matic and greatly regret that this rifle 
was not developed as I thoroughly be- 
lieve it would have proven to be a very 
satisfactory auto. There are some fea- 
tures which are objectionable to it as 
it was made, but undoubtedly these 
faults would have been removed and 
improved upon as they developed. What 
pressures, in your opinion, are safe in 
this rifle and what are its limits as 
to strength of action? Is it as stronz 
as the Remington action (automatic, of 
course), ' and do you think that pre 
sures of around 50,000 ft. lbs. would 
be reasonably safe in it? I would lik 
to use the load mentioned above, ani 
believe it to be perfectly safe in t! 
Standard action, but have never tri: 
it out. Any information which you ma 
give me regarding this rifle will } 
greatly appreciated—Wm. J. Harri 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Answer.—Unfortunately I am not i 
a position to pose as an authority © 
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the strength of the Standard rifle... I 
have neve; owned nor shot one, and 
there is no one from whom I could ob- 


tain authentic figures. The 30.5 grain 
load of No. 16 was intended to take the 
place of the regular load, and should be 
equally safe—that is the surplus 
strength of the Remington will take 
care of it, and I think as much could 
be said for the Standard rifle. The 
2,750 feet load is not a misprint, but 
publishing it was an over-sight of mine. 
I have some private figures from the 
factory that I am not supposed to give 
out, and this load is among them. The 
factory feared the common tendency of 
attempting to improve a bit on the best 
results secured at the factory, hence 
a trifle more powder, hence danger as 
the ultimate result. In your place, with 
the Standard rifle, I would try a trifle 
less powder than the quantity given, 
say 28 grains—then run up a half grain 
at a time, noting carefully the effect 
on shell and primer. If you get too 
much powder you will likely find that 
your cases have become too much ex- 
panded to be used again. Better stop 
short of that point. There is no bet- 
ter powder than the No. 16 for high 
pressure and high velocity loads in the 
.25 automatic. The No. 18 would do 
about as well. I question the wisdom 
of using a 50,000 pound pressure load 
in an automatic of .25 caliber. The 
simplest plan is to carefully refrain 
from using more powder than the fac- 
tory advises, experimenting as much as 
you like with charges below the maxi- 
mum. Conditions of temperature and 
etc., have something to do with pres- 
sures, and the individual rifleman never 
has any guarantee that he will not in- 
advertently exceed the pressure figures 
given by the factory. It is particularly 
necessary when approaching a “limit 
load” to carefully weigh the powder 
and not to trust to any measuring de- 
vice.—Editor. 


What do you think of the 1894 Win- 
chester for deer or bear in the take- 
down model; also for use on a rifle 
range, in the .30 or .32 W. S.? Can I 
get such a gun handling the .30-30 gov- 
ernment ammunition? Also kindly 
give me the ballistics of the .30 and 
.32 W. S. Winchester.—A. Beaver, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Answer.—Either the .30-30 or the .32 
Special is an excellent rifle for deer 
or black bear. The .32 Special would 
be my choice, but either is excellent. 
There is no such thing as the “.30-30 
Government.” The .30-’06 Government 
is quite a different cartridge and not 
adapted to the Model ’94 Winchester. 
In the Model ’95 you can obtain a rifle 
chambered for the Government ammu- 
nition, but the ammunition would cost 
you a good deal more than .30-30 am- 
munition, and I doubt if it would be any 
more satisfactory. Ballistics of the .32 
Special and .30-30 Winchester are as 
follows: .32 Special, muzzle velocity 
2,112 ft. secs.; muzzle energy, 1,684 ft. 
lbs.; remaining velocity at 100 yds., 
1,684 ft. secs.; remaining energy at 100 
yds., 1,181 ft. lbs.; 100 yd. trajectory, 
1.17 in.; 200 yd. trajectory, 5.60 in. Bul- 
let weighs 170 grains. .30-30 Winches- 
ter, muzzle velocity, 2,008 ft. secs.; 
muzzle energy, 1,522 ft. lbs.; remaining 
velocity at 100 yds., 1,735 ft. secs.; re- 
maining energy at 100 yds., 1,136 ft. 
lbs.; 100 yd. trajectory, 1.28 in.; 200 yd. 
trajectory, 5.79 in. Bullet weighs 170 
grains. Either gun will do nice target 


work up to 500 yds.—Editor. 


A Magazine of the West 


Is the Winchester .22 rimfire, also 
called the .22-7-45, and the .22 Reming- 
ton Special the same size cartridge? Am 
thinking of getting a Remington No. 3 
target grade rifle in the .22 Remington 
Special cariber. Can I use either of 
the above-mentioned cartridges in this 
rifle? If possible I would rather use 


the Winchester cartridges, as I have | 


had lots of trouble with the Remington- 
U. M. C. making missing fire, I have a 
Marlin, Model 27, .25, rimfire rifle, and 
in using the Remington-U. M. C. cart- 





ridges about every fifth or sixth cart- | 


ridge would misfire, and I sometimes 
had to snap the hammer two or three 
times before they would go off. What 
is the cause of this? 


Never had this | 


happen with the Winchester ammuni- | 
tion; they always went off at the first | 
fall of the hammer.—P. W. Hansen, | 


Sugarcreek, Ohio. 

Answer.—The _ .22-7-45 and the .22 
Remington Special are not interchange- 
able. If your Marlin .25 rimfire fires 
Winchester cartridges regularly and 
sometimes fails with Remington cart- 


ridges, it seems reasonable to conclude | 


that the Remington ammunition has a 
thicker rim or is for other reasons less 
sensitive to the stroke of the hammer. 
The fact that the Remington cart- 
ridges ultimately go proves that the 
fulminate is all right, and the trouble 
lies in the hammer not striking a hard 


enough blow in the first place. Per- | 


haps a new mainspring would remedy 
the matter, or even a light wedge 
placed between the jaws of this spring. 
I have tried that scheme myself and 
it worked. However, if the Winchester 
cartridges suit your rifle and the oth- 
ers do not, why I would shoot the Win- 
chester. Ordinarily one of these makes 
of cartridges would be as sure fire as 
the other.—Editor. 


Is the Newton loading tool on the 
market? Are there any other straight- 
line hand-loading tools made? Can 
.250-3000 Savage shells be re-loaded, or 
do they stretch too much after firing? 
What size primer is used by the above? 
Must the shells be re-sized the whole 
length or just the neck?—Edwin Hawes, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Answer.—The Newton tool is the only 
straight-line reloading tool on the mar- 
ket so far as I know. Some others 
probably have been made by gunsmiths, 
but they have never been made for the 
public, nor advertised. If the Savage 
shells are procured new, unloaded, and 
are then loaded with slightly reduced 
charges, they can be shot many times 
without resizing except at the muzzle, 
but if they are shot with the full fac- 
tory charge a percentage of them will 
so stretch that difficulty will be found 
in forcing them home and ejecting 
them. Understand, not every shell will 
fail to work thru the action when re- 
loaded without resizing, but some of 
them will give trouble. By testing 
every shell in the action and rejecting 
those that are too tight, the others can 
be reloaded and will work. Even with 
the tight or the stretched cases, the 
Savage bolt will force them home so 
that they can be fired, but difficulty 
will be found in ejecting them. In some 
cases ejector will cut thru the rim, 
leaving spent case in the chamber— 
ceusing trouble. 

The primers are the same size as the 
2% Winchester, but come under differ- 
ent numbers as, No. 8 U. M. C., No. 
8% U. S., ete.—The Editor. 
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All Sportsmen 
agree on Patrick 


—no matter how widely they may 
differ on rods, 3uns and other equip- 
ment. They all know that every 
Patrick g%arment, whether Huntin3, 


Coat, Pants, Jacket, Vest, Mackinaw 
or Blanket, offers the most warmth 
with the least bulk—all wool, from 
“sheep that thrive inthe snow.” 


While the Patrick Mills are producing a large 
supply of goods for the Government, they have 
been permitted to manufacture a limited quan- 
tity for their dealers. This supply is now all 
in the hands of our dealers. 


This Patrick Label on any Zarment signifies 
Pizger than Weather,’ and means that it is 
made of all pure wool. Write for the new 
catalog showin} many styles. 

e will direct you to 

some high-grade 
ealer. 








Woolen Mills 


112 Spruce St., Duluth, Minn. 
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AMERICAN RIFLE 


By Lieut.-Col. Townsend Whelen 


Only book of its kind and scope in English. 
By the supreme American authority. Gives 
every scrap of available information on its 
subject. A mine of values for rifle lovers. 
Over 600 pages. Over 300 illustrations. Price 
$5.00. Get it from your bookseller or order 
from the publishers, who are, 


353 Fourth Ave. 


The Century Co., new York city 














DOGGY QUESTIONS 
‘AND ANSWERS - 

















Distemper. 
PART VI. 


Distemper prevention during the sus- 
ceptible age, and particularly when a 
dog is liable to be exposed as after or 
during a dog show by a preventative 
biological agent is an ideal much sought 
after and hoped for. Altho bacteriology 
teaches us we are wholly dependent on 
the defensive cells and everything that 
pertains to them, there is no doubt that 
the alkalinity of the blood and the neu- 
trality of the body fluids have a great 
deal to do with the protection of the 
body against disease, and _ especial 
thought should be given to feeding dogs 
during exposure to distemper and after 
they have developed it, to prevent as 
much as possible any deviation from 
the normal alkalinity of the blood. Pre- 
vention of distemper may depend on the 
normal alkalinity of the blood of the 
dog much more than we think that it 
does, an acidosis certainly favors a 
lowered resistance and therefore the 
food, if possible, should always cause 
an inclination towards alkalinity and 
not acidity. The physiological chemis- 
try of the carnivora (or in dogs the 
modified carnivora) teaches us, there- 
fore, to be careful or to eliminate any- 
thing that will cause acidity (starch) 
in the dog’s diet—in fact, it is unsafe 
to feed anything else but meat. A com- 
bination of meat and raw vegetable 
juices such as lettuce, spinach, cabbage, 
etc. : 

It seems logical that acidity is bound 
to handicap the defensive cells in their 
protective work. I am discussing this 
phase of body protection because it is 
never touched on in mentioning the bio- 
logical preventative treatment in the 
use of biologic remedies for the artifi- 
cial immunization of a dog’s body to 
prevent distemper. The use of the bio- 
logical remedies to confer an artificial 
immunity to protect the system against 
disease by the use of an attenuated 
virus seems the most logical use to 
which these agents can be put. This 
protective immunity is spoken of as ac- 
tive or passive immunity. An active 
immunity is when the killed organisms 
of the same kind as produced the dis- 
ease to be immunized against are in- 
jected into the blood stream. 

In giving a bacterial vaccine, as it is 
properly called, for active immunity, an 
entirely different principle of immuni- 
zation is involved to the passive form. 
In the active form no antibody, no im- 
munizing substance is injected (only 
the killed bacteria) by injecting these 
killed organisms of the same kind as 
the disease we wish to counteract, the 
tissues and defensive cells become sen- 
sitized for antibody production and thus 
fortify the body against the invasion of 
the disease we wish to guard against. 
In attemovting active immunity by bac- 
terial vaccine or dead microbe organ- 
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isms, the injected germs being dead 
cannot offer any resistance to destruc- 
tion by the tissue or defensive cells 
with which they come in contact, but 
curiously enough—and this is the im- 
portant point to note—the defensive 
cells do not seem to be aware of the 
fact that the germs are killed, and be- 
come just as active in disposing of 
them as if an active infection of the 
body had begun, The result is that 
antibody formation is readily estab- 
lished—in fact, antibodies are more 
rapidly and more abundantly produced 
as a result of the injection of the killed 
germ inoculation than what takes place 
from an active infection. So with vac- 
cine or active immunity we stimulate 








200,000 MEN WORK FOR THE 


RAT. 


Experts have estimated that one rat 
will consume 40 to 50 pounds of food 
in a year. It has also been figured 
that it requires the continuous work of 
about 150,000 men with farms, agri- 
cultural implements, and other equip- 
ments to supply the foodstuffs de- 
stroyed annually by rats in the United 
States. In addition, rats destroy other 
property, mainly of agricultural origin, 
the production of which requires the 
work of about 50,000 men. This gives 
a total of 200,000 men whose eco- 
nomic output is devoted solely to feed- 
ing and otherwise providing for rats. 




















the animal’s own tissue cells, to pro- 
duce their own immunizing substances, 
but with the passive or serum immuni- 
zation we supply the animal with im- 
munizing substances that have been 
previously prepared in the body of some 
other animal, so that the defensive 
mechanism is implanted in the tissue 
already in itself to cope with microbe 
invasion, without depending on the as- 
sistance or an increase of the defensive 
cells of the animal into which they are 
injected. 

From this it will be seen that the two 
methods—active and passive—of immu- 
nizing are entirely different, and nat- 
urally the results are different also. 
The immunity brought about by inject- 
ing serums as stated is passive. The 
meaning of that is that it lasts only as 
long as the injected serum remains in 
the blood and tissues of the animal. 
But an immunity that is established by 
vaccine injection (killed bacteria) is ac- 
tive—that is, it becomes a part of the 
tissue functions of the animal to assist 
them to resist infection, and this will 
last as long as the sensitized tissue 
cells continue to produce antibody, 
which may last for years. All things 
considered, a vaccine, or active immu- 


nity, especially for prophylactic pur- 
poses seems to be the ideal method of 
preventative protection. 

In closing my discussion of distemper 
I should like to emphasize or reiterate 
that I believe the deviation from a 
normal alkalinity of the blood has much 
to do with the development of the dis- 
ease, and that there is no doubt in my 
mind that the abnormal expenditure of 
excessive nerve force, under abnormal 
excitement and worry is one if not the 
principal predisposing influence to open 
the organism to the invasion of distem- 
per infection. Some of these things are 
hard to grasp by the lay mind, but 
should be considered as carefully as pos- 
sible by dog fanciers who wish to arm 
themselves against distemper. 

With this chapter we will end what 
has only been a general discussion of 
distemper. I believe I have embodied 
in it a little more and a little more up- 
to-the-minute information than any- 
thing that has yet been written on this 
subject. We move so swiftly with our 
discoveries in medical science that lots 
of text-books are out of date as soon 
as the ink is dry. I have carefully 
avoided venturing an opinion as to the 
merits of the different biologic prod- 
ucts at present on the market for the 
prevention and treatment of distemper. 
I have not said anywhere that I recom- 
mend them or condemn them. There is 
a great deal more to be said on the 
bacteriological side of the discussion; | 
have only given the briefest and barest 
outline of this side of the discussion. 





The War on Dogs. 


The Ship of State is a good deal like 
a vessel on a rough sea. It careens 
from side to side; it rocks and tips and 
plunges. This is the way that human 
society makes its progress, It is so at 
every step. Oftentimes this progress is 
not intelligent and well guided. Just 
at present one of the heedless and sense- 
less plunges which the ship is making 
is toward the total extermination of 
man’s ancient and most loyal friend— 
the dog. The dog is something more 
than affectionate; something more than 
demanding someone to love, or than be- 
ing the mere playmate of children. It 
is useful and helpful in a thousand 
ways. Since the early morn of civiliza- 
tion it has tended man’s flocks; it has 
protected his domicile; it has guarded 
his children and his property; it has 
aided man against the assault of ene 
mies; it has given warning when dan- 
ger was hovering nigh. It has earned 
its keep in dollars and cents a hundred 
times over. And yet, ungrateful per- 
sons and foolish doctrinarians would 
like to destroy the dog on the pretext 
of reviving the sheep industry when it 
is well known that the sheep industry 
in the United States was destroyed be- 
cause of international competition, by 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can ous. 











Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Siz Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers inthe World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 








MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rockies 
from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. 
Pups, bitches in whelp and trained dogs 
for sale. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 11-tf 





MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES, 25 big, 

husky outdoor pups, sired by Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer; out 
of bitches of Elruge Monarch and Cham- 
pion Caerphilly Performer breeding. No 
dog lives more game than Soo Perform- 
er, and he puts the small ears, lots of 
whiskers and worlds of pep in his pups. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 11-1t 


WASHOE AIREDALES have a national 

reputation for gameness, intelligence 
and high standard of appearance. Two 
litters which combine the greatest win- 
ning blood lines in America today, and 
from parents that are hunted fifty-two 
weeks a year, are now ready to ship. 
Order now; they won’t last long. Washoe 
Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 11-1t 


MOMONEY II-EUGENIE MAC, English 

setter pups, 10 weeks, combining 
blood National Champion Eugene M.and 
Momoney, greatest producing sires to- 
day. EBugeule made brilliant big cir- 
cuit record as 1917 derby. Pups nomi- 
nated and enrolled for 15th Futurity. 
For particulars and photos write E. C. 
MacMechen, 4935 Perry St., Denver, 
Colo. 11-1t 


PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTER, brok- 

en on quail; one blue belton pup, 
seven months old; one grand female, 
five months old, field and bench show 
stock. Also one Airedale female in 
whelp at a bargain. D. Anderson, 
Petaluma, Calif. 11-2t 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND—Pure white, 

very handsome and fast; 1 year old; 
well bred; price $40.00, worth $100.00. 
This bitch is full of quality and game- 
ness. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf 


AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their veins. 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money 
returned. Not the cheapest but the 
cheapest for the money. Senier Stock 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t 




















FOR SALE—Chesapeake Retriever, two 
years old, partly trained, for $35.00. 
Male. Ed Bero, Parsons, Kansas. 11-1t 


NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 

DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 
revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 
sary to exploit the value of that book. 
This is a book of general information 
valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much valuable 
information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care and raising of puppies, diseases and 
proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 12-tf 














SEVEN SETTER PUPS, MUHAWK 

stock, eligible to register, papers fur- 
nished on application, two months oid, 
price $20.00 each. Also pointers, Fish- 
el’s Frank strain of dogs, eligible to 
register, ready to train, thorobred stock. 
Fred C, Trost, R. D. ‘No. 4, Falmouth, 
Ky. 11-2t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 
dogs. A vegetable compound admin- 
istered with food. Harmless. Results 





guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 
$1.00: 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 7-6t 








FOR SALE—POINTER PUPS, whelped 

May 15, 1918, sired by Elkwood Duke 
39237 and out of Jingo’s Bell 82497. One 
male and three females, very beautiful 
pups and with talent to spare, point now. 
Inclose stamps for descriptions. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED POINTER 

PUPS from Dr. John Kent, No. 36078, 
Belle of Cork, No. 36767. Real bird dogs 
G. C. Henry, Box 1016, Taft, Cal. 11-1t 





MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goiter 

cured or no change. Write for par- 
ticulars. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 9-4t 





LITTER OF THOROBRED Chesapeake 

Bay pups; all papers; enclose stamps 
for descriptions. P. I. Appleman, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 11-1t 





HOUNDS—trained for bear, fox, wolves, 

deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5e stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 7-tf 





HIGH-CLASS Arkansas coon hounds. 

A few still trailing coon, oppossum and 
squirrel dogs. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, 
Ark. 10-2t 





FOR SALE—Fox and rabbit hounds, 

pups, trained dogs, broken; splendiu 
game country specialty extra natives; 
trial allowed. The Homestead Kennels, 
West Swanzey, N. H. 7-71 





COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-1t 





COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, bir err 
4-t 





FOR SALE—Rabbit: hounds, foxhounds, 

’coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, 
setters, pointers, pet house dogs, ferrets, 
rabbits. Catalog, 10 cents. Brown’s 
Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 


SETTERS AND POINTERS — Some 

trained, some nicely started and some 
ready to start. Dogs are good and prices 
are right. Dr. E. E. Burdick, Huron, So. 
Dak. 8-tf 








AIREDALE, MALE, 1 YEAR OLD, good 

game dog, well bred, hunting stock; 
price, $10. Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 3-tf 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





FOR SALE—Litter of Irish water span- 

iel pups, good ones; enclose stamps 
for descriptions. Eligible to register. 
P. I. Appleman, Atlantic, Iowa 11-1t 





FOX HOUNDS—tTrained on fox and 
wolf. Also coon, skunk, opossum 
hounds. R. W. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 

11-5t 





TRAINED '’coon, fox and wolfhounds, 
and a few quail dogs, guaranteed. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 





Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, sutomatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the expres® charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Pani, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 




















FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight, 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 





2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 











"COON, FOX, rabbit hounds; hounds for 

big game. quail dogs; young stock. 
Price list. 2 cents. Jas. H. Grisham’s 
Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 11-2t 


SCOTCH COLLIES from best imported 

champions. Puppies and brood ma- 
trons. J. R. Wilson, 4501 South Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 10-3t 


FOR SALE—One splendid Irish water 

spaniel bitch, well trained, Enclose 
stamps for descriptions. P. I. Appleman, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 11-1t 











SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE — Some- 

thing new. A gunsmith for thirty-five 
years offers a recipe for $1 to blue and 
brown your gun barrels and parts, the 
same as all manufacturers use; the ma- 
terial costs 50 cents, and can be obtained 
at any drug store; requires no machinery 
or heating. Address York Gun & Invent- 
ing Co., York, Pa. 10-3t 


WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE a .30 

Government Winchester, box maga- 
zine, using 1906 cartridge. Inside of bar- 
rel must be in good condition. Would 
like to hear from a party willing to 
ship to express office for examination. 
W. J. Tiffany, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 7-tf 








GUN OWNERS—Make your guns, rifles, 
revolvers, ete, like new, with my 
guaranteed recipe for re-bluing and 
browning gun parts. Few cents buys 
material, Same as used by gun factories. 
Recipe mailed for only 50 cents money 
order. E. J. Simon, Box 38, Dane, Wis. 
11-1t 


FOR SALE—NEW WINCHESTER ‘re- 

peater, model 90, .22 caliber short, fit- 
ted with sling and Stevens ’scope No. 
438, power 3%. mounts No. 8, Tessar 
lens 6.3, 61%4x8%, or will exchange for 
3%x4% auto Graflex. W. Becker, 
Everett, Wash. 11-It 








SHOTGUNS in stock for quick delivery; 

small quantity Marlin 12-gauge, Model 
28; 20-gauge, Model 31; 16-gauge, Model 
31; standard length barrels. Postal card 
brings catalog and price. Hearst Merc. 
Co., Lead, So. Dak. 9-4¢ 
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.851 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC, Marble 

peep, folding center, ivory front 
sights, five and ten-shot magazines, new 
condition, shot twenty times, canvas 
cover, thirty-five shells ($50 value), $35. 
Dr. G. W. Henika, Madison, Wis. 11-1t 





.22 CALIBER BARRELS RENEWED by 
a rifled tube of high grade steel. Ac- 
curacy and durability guaranteed. Price 
$5.00 for 24 inch barrel. Charles 
Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 


| the cheap wool of Australia, where la- 


A. | 


11-1t | 





FOR SALE—Marlin .32-40 H. P. 

with Malcolm Telescope sight, 
condition. 57 cartridges. Has record of 
eight consecutive balls in 1% inch cir- 
cle at 80 yards. Price $30.00. W. L. 
Polk, Vicksburg, Miss. 11-1t 





WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Ameri- 
can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, 


$3. Military stock a specialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 10-3t. 





FOR SALE—New 

rifle, guaranteed never shot, finest 
sights. Also fine kodak, postal card 
size, best lenses and equipment. W. W. 
Stewart, Chehalis, Wash. 11-1t 


FOR SALE OR WILL TRADE for 20 

gauge Standard McCrea Blue Rock 
Trap. Used one season. First class con- 
dition. Add. Box 281, Casper, Wyoming. 





rifle, | 
in good | 


.22 auto Winchester | 


11-1t | 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 





BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and | 


sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- | 
— Vulcanizing Company, tee: | 
a. -8t | 





WANTED—.22 Colts or S. & W. revolver, 
6 inch barrel, must be in good condi- 
tion. 
11-1t 





WANTED—Magazines for a Savage .22 | 
Casper R. | 


automatic, 1912. 50c each. 
Aarestad, Cooperstown, No. Dak. 11-I1t 


-250 SAVAGE, sell or trade for .256 New- 
ton. T. Hildeman, Austin, Mont. 11-1t 








Antique Firearms. 





50,000 COINS, BILLS, MEDALS, pistols, 

swords, daggers, spears, shields, In- 
dian curios. Catalog free. Collectors 
Exchange, 1536 Wellington Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 11-1t 


Birds and Animals. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, 
large or small, either sex. Also pedi- 
greed New Zealand rabbits and guinea 
pigs. J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
10-2t. 











WANTED—5000 brown or 
weasels for taxidermist use. 


gray back 
Will pay 





25c each. Be sure that tail is on. James 
Stroup, Pontiac, Mich. 11-1t 
FANCY MICE—Many varieties; list free. 


Laboratory mice, hundred lots, special 
prices. Holman’s Mousery, Dedham, 
Mass. 10-2t 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Hither color, 
size or sex. Catalog free. George 
Schondel (Dept. L), Marshallville, Ohio. 

11-1t 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 
bell, Reute 2, New London, Ohio. 9-3t 


TWO LION KITTENS—Male and female, 








J. K. Buchanan, Amsterdam, Ohio. | 





bor is $6 a month and land is worth $5 
an acre, and Americans have better pay- 
ing crops at home. Oh, the folly of it! 
The stupidity of it! The heartlessness 
and insincerity of it! These silly peo- 
ple will not win in this bloody crusade. 





The heart and morality of the world is | 
| too big to sanction a wholesale butchery 
| of this kind, which is opposed by truth, 
/ common sense and loyalty.—W. O. S., 


in the National Humane Review. 





How to Shoot a Dog. 


Never shoot a dog unless you feel it 
is an absolute necessity to shoot it for 
some well-considered reason. Terrible 
agony has been caused by misplaced 
shots in shooting dogs to kill them. If 


CORRECT POINT FOR BULLET 
TO STRIKE DOG'S HEAD TO 
CAUSE INSTANTANEOUS 





| you must shoot a dog study the diagram 
| shown herc of the dog’s head, and make 


| 
| 





a mental calculation of where two lines 
drawn from each ear diagonally across 
to each eye will cross each other, and 
where the lines intersect each other in 
the upper middle part of the forehead 
is the exact position for a bullet to 
cause instantaneous death. Dogs do 


| have to be shot in emergencies, I am 


sorry to say, but no crime is so unfor- 
givable as the crime of doing it care- 
lessly. 


-. 





Distemper Kills Hundreds of Dogs. 


In the current number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Veterinary Medicine we 
note the following: ‘Owing to the fact 
that canine distemper has killed hun- 
dreds of sheep dogs in Oregon, great 
loss of sheep is reported. Owners of 
large droves of sheep frequently keep 
as many as 150 dogs, and the loss is 
felt keenly, as this leaves the sheep 
subject to the prey of coyotes.” I hope 
those who have taken a hand in the 
discussion of sheep-killing dogs will 
note this paragraph carefully from such 


| an authoritative source. 


for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 
5-tf | 
GAME BIRDS—The new _ book by 


Charles K. Reed, just published, The 
only book, regardless of size or price, 


our game birds. Over 100 
game birds pictured in natural colors. 


Gives habits, where found, etc. Price 
65c postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 12-tf | 


| 
| 


that describes and shows in color ali | ing question for me? 


American | 





Kennel Queries. 


Could some one answer the follow- 
I have asked 
several experienced hunters, and have 
invariably received different answers 

—“‘instinct,’’ ‘‘sense of smell,’’ ‘“‘sense 
of direction,’’ etc. Here is my ques- | 


| 





| 









Heagyany 
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Books and Magazines. 


SCHOFIELD’S GUIDE gives the prac- 

tical details that bring success. All 
about animal scents, hunting, trapping, 
shotgun, wing and rifle shooting. Book 
of 92 pages, 50 illustrations, postpaid, 
ad 30c. O. Twitchell, West =. om 

a 11-1t 


NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 

DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 
revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 
sary to exploit the value of that book. 
This is a book of general information 
valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much valuable 
information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care'and raising of puppies, diseases and 
proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 11-tf 


MINK FARMING—By A. S. White. There 

is big money in raising fur-bearing 
animals, and while it requires a large 
sum of money to start fur farming with 
some animals, mink farming is some- 
thing which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. 





if 

















| Here is the knowledge acquired by sev- 


eral years of successful mink farming. 
Postpaid, $1. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 1-tf 





GAME BIRDS—Here is the long-desired 

book for sportsmen. Just published by 
Chas. K. Reed, the well-known natural- 
ist authority. Over 100 American game 
birds are pictured in natural colors and 
full descriptions given. Finely printed 
on heavy paper; bound in an unique re- 
production of snakeskin leather. You 
need it yourself and it will make an 


ideal gift book for your friend. Only 
65c postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





EASY MONEY—That’s what it is selling 

subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You 
know that OUTDOOR LIFE is the best 
sportsman’s magazine, and you'll find 
that the other fellows think so, too, and 
that you can easily induce them to sub- 
scribe for the year. We are now mak- 
ing a remarkably liberal commission of- 
fer. Write for particulars. Outdoor Life 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


PHEASANT FARMING, by Gene M. 
Simpson, Supt. State Game Farm, Ore- 
gon. New and enlarged edition; pro- 
fusely illustrated; 47 pages of valuable 
information. Describes in detail the 
methods used by one of the most suc- 
cessful game bird breeders in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents, postpaid. Outdoor 
Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 2-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 











$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
ee 1973 North Fifth, Kansas ~~ 
an 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF 

ELK IN WYOMING—I have recently 
had made up three different subjects of 
elk pictures from photographs, by the 
photo-gelatin process, hand-colored, size 
15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects are 
“The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Like was taken from 
this picture), “Waiting for Breakfast” 
Biome about 1,000 elk on the Leek 
ranch in winter) and “The Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the 
foreground, taken during the hunting 
season). Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. S. N. 
Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 








JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES?—If _ so, 
your name, please. O. W. Miller, 105 
Chambers St.. New York. 10-3t 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and ‘brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or smal] parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


ALASKA—The 


CUA TEI 

















Sportsman’s Paradise; 


tourists, and big-game hunting. Cor- 
respondence__ solicited. Howard Long, 
Box 1452, Seward, Alaska. 6-7t 





DR. WILL B. SHORE—Big-game hunter 

and outfitter. Yellowstone Park camp- 
mg tours. Bear hunting in spring, 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 
ber ist to November 15th. Address, 
Cody, Wyo. 3-tf 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My 

illustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 





FOR SALE—Artistic mounted specimens 

at special reduced prices; don’t miss 
this chance. E. C. Shabilon, Orangeville, 
Illinois. 11-1t 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 





STOP! FOR SALE—tThree of the finest 

hunting pictures in the world. One, 
15 inches bv 21 inches, on canvas; oth- 
er two 22 inches by 28 inches. All new. 
Cost $20.00. You can have all three for 
$10.00, postpaid, if taken at once. Chas. 
Pfeifer, Spring St., Rockville, nes én 





$25.00 A WEEK gathering roots, herbs, 

evergreens, ferns, etc. Book of in- 
structions, prices and address of buyers 
postpaid, only 20c. Medical Plant Co., 
West Milan, N. H. 11-1t 


FOX HORNS—ALL STYLES, all easy 

blowers. 30 days’ trial, money back 
guarantee. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Karl W. Kahmann, Chicago’s fore- 
most Taxidermist and Horn Specialist, 
2519 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 11-1t 


WANTED—BOARD ON FARM or ranch 

this winter, where trapping, hunting 
is good. State full pzrticulars. John 
Koch, Ross, California. 11-1t 











ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, tetter, ca- 
tarrh, dandruff, old sores, rheumatism, 
piles cured or no charge. Write for par- 





ticulars. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 1-12t 
STOP! FOR SALE—Fine_ shotgun, 


$6.00; fifteen large, beautiful hunting 
pictures, $3.00; one new pair field 
glasses, magnify nine times, $6.00; 
“North American Wild Animals,” $1.00. 
Sell separately or all for $15.00, post- 
paid. Chas. Pfeifer, Spring St., 
ville, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED in every city and | 


town in America. We offer very lib- 
eral commissions, and you can easily 
make a substantial increase in your in- 
come by ss a little spare time to 


securing subsc } eo to UTDOOR 
LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 





ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo, 1-tf-c 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years  1907-8-9-10-11-12-13 
14-15-16. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, express 
prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., a2 
ver. -tf 





| distinguish, 





tion: How does a deer dog or any 
good hunting dog know which direc- 
tion to take in following a fresh deer 
scent? A dog will come across a fresh 
deer scent and instantly he will sniff 
eagerly, nose to the ground, back and 
forth excitedly for a bit, then uner- 
ringly and swiftly he is off. Some- 
times he will run back a ways on a 
back trail, but not for long; he soon 
knows his mistake, and turns. Now, 
is it instinct, or is his smell so finely 
and exquisitely developed that he can 
in the space of a few 
yards that the scent gets fainter on 
the back trail and stronger on the for- 
ward trail?—-Mrs. T. E. B., Gonzales, 
Cal. 

Answer. 
you ask us to explain in connection 
with the scenting powers of a dog are 
debatable questions. If you will read 
our article on ‘‘War Dogs” in the No- 
vember, 1917, issue of Outdoor Life, 
it would assist you to form an opinion 
of the wonders of a dog’s nose, in a 
general way, without going into an 
elaborate discussion of this subject, 
and the tangibility of scent. A hound 
easily determines that the sweeter and 
stronger the scent, the closer the prox- 
imity to the game. On the back trail 
the intensity diminishes, but when fol- 
lowing the game the freshness of the 
scent increases. This particularly ap- 
plies to the case where the exact line 
of the deer or other animal is followed. 
Like the theories on homing pigeons, 
the theories on scent are often shat- 
tered, and there is still room for de- 
veloping our knowledge of scent. The 
above explanation is not hard to un- 
derstand when you arrive at the right 
conception of the wonderful sensitive- 
ness of a hunting dog’s nose. See also 
the article on ‘“‘The Beagle” in the 
October issue.—Editor. 


My dog seems to be going blind. He 
is a fine shepherd, 5 years old, and a 
year ago last February he got poi- 
soned and was practically paralyzed 
for three weeks. Last February he 
had another attack of the paralysis, 
rheumatism, or whatever it is. Since 
that time a growth started on the out- 
side of his left eye and has spread all 
over it in a thick pink scum or cover- 
ing. A similar growth has started on 
his right eye now. He seems to be 
in good condition otherwise.—Edgar 
A. Vickery, Clark, Wyo. 


Answer.—wWe are always reluctant 








| to advise treatment for diseases of the 
| eye at a distance, for self-evident rea- 


| sons. 


From your description, 
If this be so, the 
If this is 


dog has a cataract. 
only recourse is surgery. 


not available, then, if possible, consult | 


| an oculist.—Editor. 


Rock- | 
11-1t | 














A VALUABLE MAN. 


A colored recruit said he intended 
to take out the full limit of Govern- 
ment insurance, $/0,000. On being 
told by a fellow soldier that he would 
be foolish to pay on so much when he 
was likely to be shot in the trenches, 
he replied: “Huh! I reckon I knows 
what I's doin’. You-all don't s'pose 
Uncle Sam is gwine to put a $/0,000 
man in the first-line trenches, do you?” 
—Boston Transcript. 














TRUE TOLIFE ¢ 


Prof. Stainsky, originator 
of the plastic art in taxi- 
dermy, has discovered 
the only correct way of 

reserving trophies true to 
ife. Big game hunters 
should send their precious skins 
to him for mounting. Take no chances. 
We have scores of letters of appreciation 
from the world’s greatest hunters. Also 
medals awarded at the Paris, Chicago 
and St. Louis World's Fairs. All work 
strictly guaranteed. Established 1874. 
Write for details and prices. 


Stainsky Far & Taxidermy G 


© East Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Want a Binocular? 


Our factory is serving Uncle 
Sam. We cannot, until further 
notice, fill binocular orders 
calling for immediate delivery. 




















We continue the use of this space 
in appreciation of this splendid 
magazine “Outdoor Life,’’ which 
has enabled us to successfully 
place our binoculars in the hands 





your | 


of the world’s best sportsmen. 





Paul Weiss, Optician, Denver, Colo. 


rN Wrestling Book FREE 


xpert wrestler. arn at home from the 
Tal Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 















Be an 
world's! undefeated et and his famous trainer 

Quickly learned by mail at home. Know the 
maart of self-defense and jiu-jitsu. ve perfect 
health. Learn how to defend books “Handle big 


NG|men — ease. “ for free book.State your a 
for Hi HEALT . a 

















< for Auto Tires. Double mileare, prevent blow 
outs and punc Canes. lL; isily applied wel an y tire. 
E3) Thousands sold. ila free. Ager anted. 
uf Amer. Resanancion tn. Dept. 7 “Cincinnati 























BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 








Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 

















and Tumors success- 

fully treated; pay when 

} removed. No knife 

used. Health Herald FREE. Write for testi- 
monials. 


DR. E. F. BOYNTON, FITCHBURG, MASS. 





will be sent you. 


TOWNS REMEDY 00.., » tae, __Mihvashee, Wis. 


We want every person in the U.S. 
| suffering with Epilepsy to send us 
| their name at once. Our FREE book 








E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 
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Professional Trap Champions. 


Trapshooting is a real live sport, 
and has, been for years and years, but 
this is the first year that state cham- 
pionship events have been staged for 
professional trapshots. The profes- 
sional has been sort of neglected in the 
trapshooting game because of the de- 
sire to eliminate the old line profes- 
sional shot. But the powers that be 
in trapsooting last winter realized that 
professionals would always be with us 
in one form or another, so they incor- 
porated a professional titular event in 
each state tournament. 

This was a step in the right direc- 
tion. Now the powers that be can go 
one better and make the professional 
championship event just as attractive 
as the national amateur championship 
by stipulating that only the winners 
of the state titles can shoot for the 
professional championship of the Unit- 
ed States. It would be a real national 
championship then. 

Every professional would have the 
opportunity to show in the state tour- 
nament and if successful he could 
display his ability in the national 
event. Now the professional cham- 
pionship is open to all, and while the 
best shot usually wins, the question 
would be settled definitely by having 
the competition conducted on the same 
plane as the amateur championship. 

Following is a list of the profes- 
sional state trapshooting champions of 
1918 and their scores: 

State. Winner. Of. Score. 
Alabama—E. R. Holt, Montgomery 95 
Arizona—Jos. Rice, Bisbie....... 68 
Arkansas—Bedford Gordon, Fort 


nr ee caer eee ee. Tt 95 
California—L. S. Reed, San Fran- 
RO is,» occ 'w tend Sieve Wi ARE Gok BSNS 97 


Colorado—E. J. Morgan, Denver.. 95 

Connecticut —- G. H. Garrison, 
Libylil ac) OC) ye a oar 95 

Delaware —- C. Thorpe Martin, 
MUASOMOOM .. oc sic ces seen ee 96 


Ylorida—cC. Penfield, Jacksonville 88 


Indiana—O. J. Holoday, Indianap- 
UN, OS cond ar owen e ate eens 96 
Kansas—Edward O’Brien, Flor- 
CORO Lopate ears oecais fear eaten sone 95 
Kentucky—C. O. LeCompte, Emi- 
CD 5 ork Giclee wae Pe eeroaia oes 95 
Maine—W. G. Hill, Portland..... 95 
Maryland—L. S. German, Balti- 
UBT Gincs 6.8 os OS eee 99 
Massachusetts — P. E. Osborne, 
AIIM N VINO 6 ood oso aos awl, 6% 98 
Michigan—J. S. Cole, Jr., Detroit. 94 
Minnesota — G. E. Trent, Sr., 
POURING 6 os 5 o's Ceol 97 


Missouri—P. R. Miller, St. Louis. 99 

Mississippi—E. E. Jaconay, Brook- 
AME cise ala dhe aehe Wold ie eee eton 90 

Montana-—C. L. Flannigan, Great 


ED 5 cia Ae Ne, erence eta Matas sete Ror aanis 95 
Nebraska—George L. Carter, Lin- 
MORN ss islGh croak ecactan's, eemesale eka tewEe nes 97 
New Jersey—T. H. Kellar, Plain- 
Co | Ei ae eae pee iar, Se eran, 98 
New York — Frank Huseman, 
PRO MOURE <5. S55.c. ais ora a ew ae 97 
Nerth Carolina—W. tT.  Laslie, 
Soe ee eae ey eee ee 91 


Ohio—C. T. Stevens, Zanesville... 97 
Oklahoma—-K. L. Eagon, Okla- 
Ce I Ss 5 or re ae aes eee 93 
Oregon—C. D. Plank, Portland... 99 
Pennsylvani M. Hawkins, 
PIG TUINUMEE. y..5 0s o- 5s wie eo stot eae 100 
South Carolina—J. A. Des Portes, 
Ridgway . 
Scuth Dakota—Frank Long, Sioux 
Falls . 
Tennessee—C. N. Way, Memphis. 96 
Texas-—L. T. Wade, Houston..... 97 
Utah—D. N. Hood, Salt Lake City 95 
Washington—F. C. Riehl, Tacoma 98 
West Virginia — H. M. Shane, 





RPUTGIMOCON. 6. oso hone oo oss 0. ae 89 
Wisconsin—C. C. Mitchell, Mil- 
MUSEO: 5. oo ole eescoioth este aneca ees 95 


Wyoming—L. C. Booth, Sheridan. 96 


South Shore Country Club. 


The South Shore County Club of 
Chicago, Ill., where the nineteenth 
Grand American Handicap Trapshoot- 


The story of the South Shore Coun- 
try Club reads like a tale from Arab- 
ian Nights. 

About a dozen years ago a number 
of Chicago sportsmen purchased five 
acres of sandy beach on Lake Michi- 
gan adjoining Jackson Park on the 
south, and built a clubhouse. That 
was the beginning of the South Shore 
Country Club. It was indeed a happy 
throught. The club was a success from 
the start. Prosperity made it possi- 
ble to purchase more ground, and with 
additional land came more beautiful 
club houses. 

Today the South Shore Country 
Club extends for three-quarters of a 
mile along Lake Michigan, covers 67 
acres of ground, and the grounds and 
club houses are classed among the 
show places of America. The main 
club house, which was opened New 
Year’s night, three years ago, is 550 
feet long, covering a ground area of 
$0,009 square feet, and cost $450,000. 
It is built on the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. It is the last word in 
club houses. The dining and ball- 
rooms are beyond description by mere 
man. 

The vast acreage is dotted with oth- 
er fine club houses for the shooters, 
golfers and bathers, for there are 
traps, golf links, tennis courts, bath- 
ing beaches, a ridiwg track, in fact, 
facilities for every outdoor sport. 

The South Shore Country Club is 
at the end of the 10-mile drive over 
the Boulevard through Washington 
and Jackson parks. There is no finer 
drive in the world than the one on the 
elub grounds. 

The membership is about 2,500, 
and the dues amount to about $200,- 
000 yearly. ‘The operating expenses 
of the club are about $240,000, of 
which amount about $170,000 is in 
salaries. 





Champion Woman Trapshot of 
United States. 





Georgia—Walter Huff, Macon... 93 ing Tournament took place on August 

Idaho—J. A. Reed, Boise....... 78 5,6, 7, 8 and 9, is a $2,000,000 propo- Mrs. L. G. Vogel of Detroit, Mich., 
filinois-—-Bart Lewis, Auburn....100 sition. It is the finest metropolitan has held the women’s trapshooting 
Iowa—-Nich. Webber, Waterloo... 92 town and country club in the world. championship so many years that 
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SOUTH SHORE COUNTRY CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL., AS IT LOOKS WHEN THE SHOOTERS HOLD FORTH. 
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when some other fair Diana wrests the 
title from her it is quite unexpected. 
Mrs. D. J. Dalton of Warsaw, Ind., 
garnered the title in 1916 at St. Louis 
and Mrs. Harold Almert of Chicago, 
Ill., will be recognized the coming 
year as the leading shot of the fair 
sex. 

For years and years Mrs. Vogel has 
been going along winning about every 
thing a woman could win in the way 
of prizes at trapshooting tournaments. 
Cnly in late years has she had any 
difficult competition from her own 
sex. For upward of twenty years 
Mrs. Vogel has been recognized as the 
best amateur woman shot. This year 
in the Grand American Handicap she 
was far from being at her best and re- 
tired. 

In the Grand American Mrs. Almert 
broke 89 targets from 17 yards. Miss 
HEmma Wettleaf of Nichols, Ia., broke 
the same number of targets. On the 
shootoff Mrs. Almert proved victorious. 
This is Mrs. Almert’s third year of 
shooting. She won the woman’s trap- 
shooting championship of Illinois be- 
fore she had been shooting three 
months. 

Last year she averaged 83 per cent, 
and this year until the Grand Ameri- 
can tournament, hadn’t done any bet- 
ter. Lester German, the professional 
shot, noticed Mrs. Almert shooting in 
one of the events and suggested a 
change that would improve her shoot- 
ing. Mrs. Almert changed her style 
of shooting and won the champion- 
ship. 

Nine women shot in the Grand 
American Handicap this year. Besides 
Mrs. Almert, Miss Wettleaf and Mrs. 
Vogel, the entrants were Mrs. C. D. 
Moon of Eau Claire, Wis.; Mrs. D. J. 
Dalton, Warsaw, Ind.; Mrs. H. F. 
Snodgrass, Chicago; Mrs. J. H. May, 
Chicago; Mrs. A. H. Winkler, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. C. H. Buchanan, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Miss Lucile Meusel, Green 
Bay, Wis. 





News Notes. 


In Minnesota, in 1917, there were 
9,000 deer and 175 moose killed. 


Missouri is diverting 5 per cent of 
hunting license money for the pur- 
chase of a park. 


In Pennsylvania, in 1917, licenses 
were issued to 315,474 persons, the 
greatest number of hunting licenses 
ever granted in one year in any state. 


Shooting was taught at nearly all 
of the boys’ camps this season. Young 
America is awake to the situation and 
preparedness is now the watchword. 


Jurisdiction has been ceded to the 
United States over that part of Yel- 
lcewstone Park that is in Montana. 





Trade Literature. 


The Utica-Duxbak Corporation, 4 
Hickory St., Utica, N. Y., is sending 
out free on request, postage paid, 
beoklets containing the latest game 
laws of each state, arranged in groups. 
A booklet can be had free by writing 
to the above address. Mention the 
state you wish. 


The DuPont Powder Co. has issued 
a very interesting and artistic booklet 
containing an address made by their 
vice-president, Col. E. G. Buckner, 
about the growth and the work today 
of the various DuPont concerns. 
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FILL IN THIS 
COUPON AND MA/L /T TODAY 





“Che Shubert Shipper,” is a reliable and accur- 
ate Market report and price list, issued at every 
change in the Fur Market. It is something more than merely 

“something to read.”’ It is the advisor, friend and sign post to the 
right road to reliable market information and accurate market quota- 
tions. “The Shubert Shipper” is received by hundreds of thousands of trap- 
pers and Fur shippers all over North America. Never was a serious 
misstatements of facts published in “The Shubert Shipper” and this charac- 
ter of accuracy and reliability has demonstrated that such information is 
absolutely essential to the successful trapper and Fur shipper. You should 
read “The Shubert Shipper’—we want your name on our mailing list. 


Fillin the Above Coupon NOW and*Mail it~AT ONCE 


ROT. swe 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING ret vVELY IN 


FURS 


CHICAGO, U.S A 

















25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE. 











ATTENTION BIG GAME SPORTSMEN! 


We are agents for Rowland Ward’s 


“RECORDS OF BIG GAME” 


whichis thestandard world’s authority 
on the record heads of all big game 
of the world. 


Sent postpaid to any address in the 
United States for $8.13. (This price 
includes duty from England. ) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


THE STORY OF JACK 


By J. Horace Lytle 

In the old Klondike gold 
rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up hack of Nome 
he died—to save the life of 
the master he loved 

This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet 
gladness to the heart, is one 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written. 
Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
the North. Sent prepaid 
for 60c. 

OUTDOOR LIFE 


IME STORY OF wk | \ 
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PERCEY’S FUR HOUSE | 


Main 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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DUPONT AMER CAN INDUSTRIES AOL (x) 











Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 


ADVERTISING DIVISION 



























































WILMINGTON, 6:1. DELAWARE 
__ | Trapshooting Anto Enamel 
__|Trapshooting for Women Rayntite Top Material 
___|Trapshooting Leagues |__| Craftsman Fabrikoid 
|__|Game Bird Booklet__|_|Fairéeld Rubber Cloth 
___|DuPeat Sporting Powders Anesthesia Ether’ 
___|Industrial Dynamites Leather Solutions 
| _ Blasting Powder ~ |Metal Lacquers 
| asting Supplies Refined Fusel Oil 
- _|Farm Explosives - Commercial Acids 
¥ Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods _| Alums 
| __|Challenge Collars _|Py-ra-lim Enamels 
[Town & Country Paist_| [Wood Ful 
__\Vitrolac Varnish |_| Tar Disfillates 
Flowkote Enamel Bronze Powder 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





CITY 
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Visit The Du Pont Products Store 


Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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He Learned to Hit 
Them at the Gun Club 


Back home he was atrapshooter. At the gun 
club he learned how to hit moving objects, 
ninety times out of a hundred. 

Stopping a hand grenade in mid-air or drop- 
ping a charging Hun is easy marksmanship 
for him. 

At the cantonments and aviation camps in 
the U. S. and France regulation 


TRAPSHOOTING 


at clay targets is a recognized part of the training. 
And with enemy trenches a few yards distant the 
bayoneted trench shotgun is proving a most efficient 
weapon of deferise or offense. 


Whether for prospective active service or home de- 
fense you can learn to “shoot and hit’’ at one of the 
thousand of gun clubs in this country. You will be 





‘ welcomed at any club by good Americans who will loan 


you a gun and teach you how to handle it with skill. 


For address of nearest club and Trapshooting Instruc- 
tion Book, check trapshooting in the coupon, sign your 
name and mail it now to 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1808 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Explosives 

Du Pont Chemical Works, EquitableBldg., N.Y.,Pyroxylin and Coal Ter Chemicals 

Du Pont Fabrikosd Compan ee ie eee 

ad Arlin a es 725 3/23 Eroadway, N. 3“ Ivory Pyralin and C1 en oe 
arrison Works, ; 

Du Pont Dycatels Con Witaingen Bek Coal Tar Docu 
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Participation 


Manufacturers of the fam- 
ous Lewis Machine Guns, 
Savage Automatic Pistols, 
High Power Sporting 
Rifles, High Grade Drop 
Forgings, Pressed Steel 
Truck Frames 


Our participation in the Governmental Program consti- 
tutes, to us, the most important and vital work upon 
which we could possibly be engaged. 


That it necessitates a complete stoppage on the pro- 
duction of our regular sporting goods merely em- 
phasizes its importance. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


“‘Peace by Agreement” means that we AGREE to give 
the Hun a chance to start another war a few years hence. 































...and at big hotels 
and clubs, East and West 


A fact: 


Sales reports from 8 leading cities—just 


as received at our main office during the 


last week in August: 


ARMY and Navy CLup, Washington, D. C.: 

**Fatima sells biggest— irrespective of price’ 
BELLEVUE-STRATF¢ , Philadelphia: 

**Fatima outse all other cigarettes, 

except two 25-cent brands’’ 

CONGRESS HOTEL, Chicago: 

‘*Fatima is one of the leading sellers among the better brands’’ 
Hote. Astor, N. Y. City: 

‘*We sell more Fatimas than any other cigarette’’ 
HOTEL GIBSON, Cincinnati: 

**Fatima leads all other brands in sale 







HOTEL SINTON, Cincinnati: 
**More Fatimas are sold than any other cigarette’ 
HOTEL WILLARD, Washington, D. C.: 
**Fatima is biggest-selling cigarette”’ 
MARSHALL FIELD’S GENTLEMEN’S GRILL, Chicago: 
‘*Fatima is as big if not a bigger seller than 
of the other high-class brands’’ 






an) 
OFFICERS’ CLUB, West Point: 
‘*More Fatimas smoked than any other cigarette’”’ 
THE PONCHARTRAIN, Detroit: 
‘*Fatima is the second best-selling brand’’ 
Racqurt CiuR, St. Louis: 
7 itima is largest seller’’ 
THE SHOREHAM, Wachington, D. C.: 
‘With one exception, Fatima is best seller’’ 
UNION CLuR, Cleveland: 
‘*Fatima is one of the largest sellers’’ 
YALE Ciup, New York City: 
‘“*Fatima continues to be one of the three hest sellers’”’ 


FATIMA 


c 7 Sensible Cigarette 


‘nd Fatima gives fuil, honest value 
stead of ‘‘showy’’ looks, It is for 
every smoker who wants a cigarette 
th: t never ‘‘talks back,’’ even if a man 
she ald smoke more often than usual 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Cr, 
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